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Education and a Personal Ethic 


By WiLi1AM C. ARCHIE 


William C. Archie, A.B. (Davidson) ’29, A.M. (Wake Forest) ’35, A.M. 
(Princeton) ‘40, Ph.D. (Princeton) °49, after ten years of teaching and 
administrative appointments at Duke University became Dean at Wake 
Forest College, from which he was called to become Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, Emory University, in 1958. The following address 
was delivered at the fall dinner-initiation meeting of the Emory chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa on the evening of December 4, 1958. 


r 1S MY HOPE and intention tonight to raise the question of the 
I relationship, if any, of an education, and in this framework a 
formal education, and morality. More specifically, what is the rela- 
tionship between a college education and a personal ethic? Is there 
any readily discernible relationship, and if not, should there be? 

Is it too much to expect that an undergraduate, man or woman, 
will sally forth into the world at the end of a four-year bachelor’s 
program in liberal education with less prejudice and more under- 
standing, with less hate and more love for his fellow creatures ? 

Will he become a better and more enlightened citizen? Will he 
vote more wisely and courageously? Will he be a better father (or 
mother), a better husband (or wife) ? Will he, in short, because 
and precisely because of his formal training in a liberal arts and 
sciences curriculum, become a stronger and more effective agent 
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in society for what is right? Will he have freed himself, in part at 
least, from the ignorance and prejudices imposed upon him by the 
milieu and times of his past? And what is most important, will he 
use this freedom? 

This question could easily be extended and properly so to include 
the inquiry as to the relationship between an education in our society, 
and especially in a church-related college, and man’s relationship 
to God. I fully agree with Lane Cooper, who ciaimed on an occasion 
similar to this, that the benefactor of an education in a private insti- 
tution who did not go away with a stronger and more mature 
relationship to God, had actually failed in the most essential aspect 
of his education. As for me, I leave this question aside tonight, not 
because I do not believe it to be important, but rather because edu- 
cation and morality can be meaningful bedfellows and not involve 
God, and because there are limits to the time I should use. Lest I be 
misunderstood, however, I am happy to declare that it is my firm 
opinion that an education at Emory, or any other Christian institu- 
tion of higher learning, should inevitably result in a more meaning- 
ful relationship between God and man. 

The genesis of the inquiry which we have before us tonight goes 
back to a relatively recent experience which I had in Louisville, 
Kentucky, during a conference that concerned itself essentially 
with the superior student. Parenthetically, if there seems to be 
any one thing in this country at the moment on which educators 
seem to be completely unanimous, it is this matter of the impor- 
tance of paying increasingly greater and better attention to the 
superior student. 

The highlight of this conference for sue was a panel of eight 
students, representing eight different institutions and eight different 
varieties of honors programs. After listening to panels composed 
of sedate and often dull professors, you will readily understand how 


refreshing it was to have nineteen and twenty year-old students 


testifying to their experiences with one or another variety of honors 


program. All of these youngsters spoke with enthusiasm and with 
gratitude for the programs in which they had participated. Without 
exception, they were all winsome, appeared to be intelligent, and 
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to have basic educational understanding of why they had partici- 
pated in the programs. As I sat listening to them, I became uncom- 
fortably aware that something was missing, for not a single one of 
these students had said a word about how it may be that such honors 
programs might contribute to their personal and moral welfare. 
The students appeared to be gratified by the smaller classes, thus 
the opportunity to know the professors better and to know each 
other better. They were obviously pleased by the tutorial systems 
that essentially obtained at most institutions for the talented elite, 
where there were few, if any, lectures, and mostly small discussion 
groups. Their programs were richer and thus more challenging, 
attractive, and satisfying. The impression was gained that they 
expected to be better historians, or mathematicians, or political 
scientists, but not a word was uttered to indicate that they expected 
to be wiser and stronger men and women. Thinking that they might 
be timid to speak about personal and moral benefits, as many of us 
are timid to speak of a personal morality, I finally, still uncomfort- 
able, asked the question of the panel myself. I made it clear that 
any member of the panel was free to reply to the question. My 
specific question was: ‘Do you believe that these fine educational 
programs in which you have been participating have already or will 
ultimately make you stronger persons morally and/or politically ?” 

I am sorry to tell you that the question fell upon an essentially 
silent panel. After some awkward moments, one young lady, perhaps 
the brightest person on the entire panel, spoke up to say in a timid 
and unreflective manner that she was not sure. She suspected that 
perhaps her immature attitudes toward religion had received some 
jolts during the early weeks and months of her study at the Uni- 
versity of X. No other member of the panel offered any comment. 

Now I would not have you believe that these young people were 
anything but quite attractive, apparently quite intelligent, quite 
winning in the several presentations they had made. They seemed 
to me, superficially at least, to represent the very best of our under- 
graduate world. Yet I was forced to the conclusion that this very 
important matter, or which I believe to be important, of the effect, 
if any, that an excellent education might have upon the moral and 
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political outlooks of an individual had never apparently occurred 
to them. You will recall that one of the panelists did reply feebly 
and in an unenlightened manner, and it may very well be that she 
implied that ultimately her religious attitudes might have been 
strengthened. It is important to note, however, that her answer 
was only partial, and indicated only an elemental understanding of 
the question. 

It goes without saying that I was disappointed at the feeble 
answer to my question. I wondered if I had asked too much of these 
tender, if precocious, minds. Can one expect nineteen to twenty-odd 
year-old college students to have given thought to any question, 
grave or flippant, that has to do with tomorrow? And, if they have 
not, why have they not? Is it a matter of maturity? If so, is this 
maturity related essentially to chronological age, or is it related to 
environment and other factors? 

For me, I have concluded that surely the feeble response, indi- 
cating little if any serious thinking on the relationship of an educa- 
tion and personal ethic, was due in some measure to the tender and 
thus immature age of the panel—but not completely. Indeed, I 
have been forced to conclude that one of the reasons why these 
honor students were not more articulate in the area of a personal 
ethic was due precisely to the fact that their preceptors or professors 
had not raised these questions. If not, why not? Don’t professors 
believe there is some relationship between a collegiate education 
and a personal ethic? Indeed, do they not demonstrate that they 
are a superior lot, ethically and politically, precisely because they 
have attained to various degrees and levels of higher education. 
Perhaps we may gain some insight into this matter by looking at 
a hypothetical professorial community. 


This hypothetical professorial community can sustain a searching 
inquiry and come out pretty well. This community, ideally, will 
first of all be a community of scholars seeking the truth. Its members 
are gentle, usually polite, not necessarily well-dressed, devoted to 
their tasks, and are almost universally what the sociologists call 
a prestige group. They pay their taxes, support community projects 
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as well as the average at least, and enjoy a preferred status with 
the Retail Merchants’ Credit Association. 


Surely, the Emory faculty is all of this and more, for it is indeed 
a community of friendly neighbors who are well ahead of the aver- 
age faculty community to be found in the United States. They are 
enlightened citizens, generally, of high rank. 

This is not to say that our hypothetical faculty community is 
perfect. Far from it, for I must testify that I have again and again, 
and especially in other places, been appalled by the inhumanity of 
the humanist, the pettiness of the learned, the blindness of those 
who should see more clearly than most other people. Lest you fear 
that I look down my nose at my own hypothetical colleagues and 
friends, | hasten to include myself in this same group, for I too 
have sat at roundtable conferences with my colleagues here and 
elsewhere and have exhibited my own kind of pettiness and blind- 
ness. It is particularly appalling whenever this kind of thing is 
demonstrated by a representative of the humanities. Having been 
trained myself in one of the branches of the humanities, | am always 
peculiarly embarrassed when I note or learn that humanists are at 
times most guilty of being intolerant toward the attitudes and ideas 
of their fellow professors, and especially of those within their own 
branches of learning. Now this sad state of affairs is not limited 
merely to the humanist. Far from it, for perhaps the one well- 
defined sadist whom I have known in the academic world was an 
extraordinarily well-trained social scientist. Nor can the scientist 
claim to be free ef this criticism. Perhaps there is no place in the 
entire academic world where one can find on occasions so much 
blindness, so much shortsightedness, and so much pettiness as one 
does find among so-called distinguished scientists. In any event, a 
sad state it is. I have asked myself time and time again and still 
have found no answer as to why it is that people who have been 
educated in the humanities and in the social sciences and in the 
sciences should be precisely the very same people who seem to have 
benefited such a little in their personal lives from the splendid 
educations which they have pursued. 


What I dare suggest here is that the academic community, spe- 
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cifically the faculties of such a community, are not always what they 
should be nor what they seem to be. 

We are concerned here with the trained humanist, who has had 
ample opportunity to discover the ill effects of intolerance and 
superstition, who can at the same time be the person who is the 
most intolerant; with the social scientist, who has had an oppor- 
tunity to learn the most about the society in which we live, who can 
be at the same time the person who is most antisocial in the broadest 
sense of the word; and with the scientist, who has had amply dem- 
onstrated for him, and who has actually participated in many 
experiments which demonstrate beyond the shadow of a doubt the 
validity of a scientific method, and who can be precisely the same 
person who’conducts his life in the most unscientific manner. I exag- 
gerate here, of course, and I wish I thought the exaggeration 
extreme. How does this all come to be? 

It may be that Emerson has shed some light on this problem in 
that magnificent and perhaps best-known Phi Beta Kappa address 
ever made anywhere. In “The American Scholar,” Emerson insists 
that the scholar, at his best, is Man Thinking. In his degenerate 
state, when he has become a victim of society, the scholar becomes 
a mere thinker, or worse yet, a purveyor of other men’s thoughts 
and a poor one at that. Gerald Johnson, a great admirer of Emer- 
son, and an essayist of the first rank in his own right, agrees that 
in the phrase Man Thinking the emphasis really belongs on Man 
and not on Thinking. In any event, both Emerson and Johnson 


insist that whereas thinking is essential, the emphasis rightly belongs 
on Man. To say it another way, if one side of the coin is Thinking, 
the other side of the coin is Man, and the latter, by all the odds, 
the most important. Mr. Johnson goes on to say, while emphasizing 
Man in the phrase Man Thinking, that the first responsibility of 


any educational institution is to produce men and not scholars. In 
referring to his own alma mater, he was quick to agree that his old 
professor was right when he said while striding the walks of the 
campus one day that, “If this place can only produce men, I do not 
give a hang whether it ever produces a scholar.” It is well to remem- 
ber that the man who was talking was a distinguished scholar. 
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Perhaps there is evidence, frequent if not universal, that our 
educational institutions have produced better scholars than men. 
It may very well be true that the end product of educated man as 
represented by professorial communities, here and elsewhere, has 
resulted, far too frequently, in a narrow and prejudiced man. We 
are shocked, no doubt, at the suggestion that we in the academic 
world may be overburdened with prejudices, that we may be stronger 
scholars than we are men. Is there any evidence for this rather 
exaggerated claim? 

Two example of weakness in the academic world can be cited 
in support of this rather exaggerated claim. There is not an insti- 
tution in the land that has been able to contrive a curriculum without 
blood, sweat, and tears. Countless hours have been spent around 
the table by professors representing the various basic divisions of 
learning whose thinking, in very large measure, has been guided 
not by enlightenment, not by tolerance, but rather by their vested 
interests and biased positions. The simple truth is that there are 
many institutions where the curriculum remains unbalanced, and 
even unexamined, precisely because academic man has not learned 
the lessons of his own education. 

A more glaring example yet of the failure of college educators 
to practice what they preach may be seen in the almost universal 
failure of the liberally educated man to assume a responsible role in 
the training of high school teachers. Years and years ago, and I do 
not know precisely how long, the faculties of liberal arts institutions 


all over this country abdicated almost completely from any role in 


training high school teachers. This abdication created a vacuum 
which has been filled by the professional educators who, far from 
having earned our gratitude for having taken this role, have earned 
our scorn for the way in which they do their job. 

How many faculties have spent hours in trying to build a curricu- 
lum that more frequently than not represents a compromise of 
prejudices rather than the work of Man Thinking? How many 
members of the faculty are guilty of looking down their academic 
noses at colleagues with whom they disagree or for whom they have 
no academic respect? I have to testify that at least one academic 
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has on more than one occasion been guilty of acting from prejudice 
and of sneering at his colleagues. I suggest, too, that this conduct 
is basic to the abdication of nearly all of the advocates of a liberal 
education from any responsibility in the making of teachers of our 
children. Whatever may be the causes of abdication, abdicated we 
have; and there is not a man in this room who is not painfully aware 
of the penalty we have already paid for this abdication. At this 
juncture, you may be wondering if I have the right to suggest that 
if men were better and wiser, morally and politically, that this 
abdication would never have occurred, and that college curricula 
would be more easily contrived and more precisely pointed in build- 
ing men as well as scholars. Obviously, there can be no clear-cut 
response to your question beyond the simple confession that I am 
not sure, that I do not know. But I am concerned that professors 
have not been more influenced by their educational programs. For 
surely, all of us know professors of history who have not learned 
the great lessons of the history which they have read, studied, and 
written about, and professors of literature who in spite of their 
reading and writing have not learned that tolerance, self-respect, 
and respect for others are basic to man. If there be not some truth 
in what I say, then I do not see straight, and what is more dire, 
if our professors are not the men that they ought to be, how can 
we expect our students to be? 


A recent study by Philip Jacobs insists that students in general 
go through college in general without ever having any of their basic 
attitudes changed. Surely this is not exclusively the fault of the pro- 
fessors, for there are too many other important factors involved, 
but I insist that the professor cannot be completely exonerated. 
Perhaps this means that too few of us spend enough time in our 
teaching to make whatever it is we teach truly relevant to life. Per- 
haps this means that by and large we fail as educators to make the 
effort necessary to bolster the ethical character of our students. 
Perhaps this means that we forget, for our students as for ourselves, 
that the most important element of student thinking is student and 
not thinking. Perhaps we have often lost sight of what we do 
believe; that is, that nothing supersedes the importance that our 
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students of today be the mature men and women of tomorrow, who 
will do a better job than we have as mothers, and fathers, as political 
leaders, businessmen, and other varieties of enlightened citizens. 

Only a few times did any professor of mine take the trouble to 
point out unmistakably the relevance of lessons to be learned from 
Shakespeare, and Racine, and from the War between the States, 
to the problems of my own time. I too have sinned in my own turn: 
not often enough have I bothered to drive home the universal 
application of the problems inherent, implicitly and explicitly, in the 
study of Manon Lescaui, or Therese Desqueroux, or Candide. That 
is not all. I have also failed to demonstrate the important, nay the 
necessary fact that ideals are but empty things unless they become 
incarnate, or, to borrow again a thought from Emerson, that no 
thought, or idea, can ever become truth until translated into action. 
In short, it is not so much what we believe, or what we say we 
believe, that is important, but what we do! The man who finally 
convinced me of the validity and importance of scholarship never 
uttered the word. He just lived it. 

If it be true that we have been reading enough, and writing 
enough, and talking enough, as Man Thinking, but failing to do 
enough, perhaps the fault lies in a serious imbalance between the 
thinking man and the practical man—between homme pensif and 
homme actif. 

Time and again, Voltaire, especially when attacking the religious 
hermit (the monk), reminded his reader that the great question 
to be put to us all on Judgment Day will be not, ““What did you 
believe?’ ““What did you do?” 

History offers many striking examples of the proper balance 
between speculative and active man—from the Good Samaritan 
to Général de Gaulle. 

Few men have ever spent so much energy and time on study and 
writing as did Voltaire. He not only wrote a treatise On Tolerance 
but he gave himself actively to the immense and costly task of 
restoring to an honorable estate the name and family ot a victim of 
intolerance (Calas). In our own time, among others, Abraham 


Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, and countless others not only thought great 
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thoughts, but engaged in noble action. Churchill not only wrote, 
and eloquently, that he believed in freedom but he daily risked life 
and limb for it. 


In all of this I dare to suggest that a great weakness of the 
academic world may be that we have overemphasized the reflective 
aspects of our lives and have practiced all too little in che arena of 
action. As Emerson pointed out, the general reputation of the 
academic is that of being a recluse, a valetudinarian. I doubt that 
this opinion has changed very much. Where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire. Have we not tended to stay in our ivory 
towers, and to be satisfied generally to pass on to our students the 
fact of great lessons of yesterday, without having emphasized 
sufliciently the application of these lessons, or without having partici- 
pated frequently enough and effectively enough in fields of action? 
This suggests that only that which man knows by experience is really 
his own. It suggests further that any man who would forego, “‘be- 
cause of his nerves or his nap,”’ any action in which he cana participate 
is that much poorer and that much less a man. It suggests that with- 
out action there can be no real life. It suggests that he who has not 
engaged in action has nothing really to say, for he knows nothing. 
It suggests that the sculptor who has not taken up his chisel, or the 
painter, his brush, or the believer who has not acted on his faith, 
is no more than mythical man. 

In fine, if we have failed to direct our current university educa- 
tional programs toward the possibility of strengthening the moral 
and political fiber of our students while undergirding and nourishing 
their intellectual powers, it may be because we the professors have 
not learned or believed the lessons to be derived from our own 
disciplines; or we have not worked hard enough to relate the prob- 
lems and answers of yesteryear to those of today; or we have 
overdone the reflective aspects of our lives at the expense of the 
active ingredients. It is conceivable that we have been guilty on 
all three counts. 

It is this last sin that strikes me as our worst. We have been too 
wary of change, although change per se is ridiculous. We have 


been too shy of controversy, though the controversial is painful. 
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We are dismayed that we may find ourselves ahead of the crowd, 
but where else does a university belong if not among the avant- 
garde, for what else is a university but a community of scholars 
seeking to extend, in theory and practice, the frontiers of truth? 

Finally, if we believe that a liberal education is related to the 
moral welfare of our students, we must, now and again, turn away 
from l’homme pensif to become l’homme actif. “Action is with the 
scholar subordinate, but it is essential. Without it, he is not yet 
man.”’ (Emerson) 

Let every student, therefore, no matter his chronological age, 
keep his self-confidence in the face of doubt, even condemnation. 
Let him remember that a “pop-gun is a pop-gun, no matter who says 
it’s the crack of doom.’ (Emerson); and that a guided missile 
with a nuclear warhead is precisely that. Let him stay long in his 
ivory tower, but let him also have the courage to leave when great 
and grave issues, even our lives, are at stake. 





Epicycle 


By Tuomas E, CROWDER 


The way from soul to soul 

Is bleak and break-bone cold. 

Who carries his heart this way 

Goes slow, alone. Untolled 

His lost love dies between time’s hands 
And day by day is strangled 

By hours that creep, now crouching, 
Waiting cruel, sharply angled. 





Beauty's Abode 
By LAwRENCE W. NEFF 


Lawrence W. Neff, ex ’23, ex 24T, proprietor of the Banner Press, best- 
known for its production of privately printed volumes of verse, is himself 
a poet. 


Here, in this lonely glen, 
Where silence shatters sound, 
A frail flower flings aloft 
Beauty that leaps like flame. 
Does it but mutely yearn 

To body an inner form 

Holy as hidden hope, 


Pure as the perfect Name? 


Chance or caprice has turned 
My steps to this lowly shrine 


In the templed out-of-doors 


Where the trees are tapers tall 


And the chalice of the dews 
Is drunk by the kneeling grass; 
Yet I pause in wonderment 


To vision the All-in-All. 


Beauty and truth are one 
Biding the cosmic will, 

Low as the atom’s arch, 

High as the stardust’s drift— 
Ever the upward urge, 

Ever the downward reach; 
Something that craves to climb, 


Something that leans to lift. 
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Peace is not near or far, 


Heaven in time or place; 


Oneness with love is all 

The infinite impulse tells. 

Flower and tree and grass, 
Courage and hope and faith,— 
These have their source and goal 


Where ultimate Beauty dwells. 





The Cancer Problem 


By Rosert L. BRown 


Robert L. Brown, A.B. (Michigan) ’29, M.D. (Harvard) °33, F.A.CS. 
Associate Professor of Surgery (Neoplastic Diseases) and Associate Director 
the Robert Winship Memorial Clinic. 


ANCER IS A DISEASE OF GREAT ANTIQUITY. As a matter of fact, 
C neoplasms are older than man, as indicated by the discovery 
of tumors in the skeletons of long-extinct animals. The dinosaurs 
had tumors of bone. The ape-like Pithecanthropus erectus also was 
subject to neoplastic afflictions, and a femur of this creature dis- 
covered by Dubois in 1891 presented a tumor involving bone. The 
earliest medical records likewise attest to the antiquity of neoplasms. 
A disease resembling cancer was described in the ancient Indian 
epic, the Ramayana, of about 2000 B.C. Mention is made of surgical 
extirpation, an ointment containing an arsenic compound, and 
cautery for treatment of growths. The first primitive notions on 
cancer evidently came from observation of skin ulcerations that were 
refractory to treatment, and the name “cancer” was derived from 
the Sanskrit word Karkata meaning crab. This term was probably 
chosen because the enlarged veins which sometimes surround a 
growth were thought to resemble the claws of a crab. Hippocrates 
in the fourth century B.C. distinguished two varieties of tumors, 
one a varied group of conditions including benign tumors, hemor- 
rhoids, and chronic ulcerations, and the other carcinoma, the pro- 
gressive spread of which inevitably brought about the death of the 
patient. Hippocrates gave descriptions of cancer of the skin, breast, 


uterus, and internal organs, and he described the burning out of a 


cancer of the neck. Galen in the second century warned that early 
diagnosis is necessary if cancer is to be cured. This same warning 
can be repeated today. 


The greatest contribution in the early scientific approach to the 
cancer problem was made by Rudolph Virchow, who has often been 
referred to as the “father of pathology.” In 1858 Virchow estab- 
lished the first rational basis for the study and classification of 
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tumors by introducing the concept of cellular pathology. He empha- 
sized that the cell was the most important morphologic factor in 
tumor growth. 


As knowledge of cancer increased, it became apparent that cancer 
is not one disease but many different diseases depending upon the 
tissue of origin. For example, there is a great difference between 
the symptoms and the clinical course of leukemia, of cancer of the 
lung, and of cancer of the lip. Nevertheless, all have in common 
the unrestrained and independent growth of their component cells. 

Terminology used in a discussion of neoplastic disease may need 
clarification. A tumor simply means a swelling. As a rule the term 
is used to indicate a new growth, or neoplasm. A neoplasm is made 
up of cells which resemble the cells in the body from which the 
tumor arises. A tumor may be benign or malignant. If it is benign, 
it remains localized, it does not metastasize or spread, it does not 
infiltrate or invade surrounding normal tissue, and it usually causes 
symptoms only by its increase in size with resultant pressure on 
surrounding normal structures. A malignant tumor or cancer on 
the other hand does infiltrate and invade and destroy surrounding 
normal structures. In most instances a malignant tumor will metas- 
tasize or spread to other parts of the body. A malignant tumor 
runs a progressive course if untreated and eventually destroys the 
individual in whom it arises. Cancer is a term which is used in a 
general way to include all malignant tumors or malignant new 
growths. The term carcinoma applies to malignant growths arising 
in the covering and lining tissues of the body, such as the skin, the 
mucosa of the mouth and intestinal tract, and the epithelium lining 
ducts and glandular structures such as the breast. Sarcoma applies 
to a malignant growth arising in connective tissue, nerve tissue, 
muscle, vascular tissue, or bone. The term epithelioma applies to 
a malignant growth arising from epithelium or skin. Lymphoma 
refers to malignant growth of lymphoid origin and glioma to malig- 
nant growth of nerve tissue in the brain or spinal cord. 

The growing incidence of cancer has brought the disease even- 
more forcibly to our attention. Whereas the death rate from pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, and common infections has steadily fallen, the 
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rates for heart disease and cancer have increased steadily during the 
past half-century. Cancer is now second only to heart disease among 
the causes of death. Since 1930 the number of cancer deaths in the 
United States has risen from 117,000 to over 250,000 per year. 
Approximately 450,000 new cases of cancer will be found this year, 
and it is reliably estimated that unless new preventive measures 
are found, one in every four Americans now alive will develop 
cancer at some time during his lifetime. Of the 450,000 new cases 
of cancer which will be discovered this year only about 150,000 
will be alive five years after diagnosis. Another 75,000 persons 
could be saved through earlier diagnosis and better treatment or, 
in other words, by maximum use of our present knowledge of the 
diagnosis and treatment of this disease. This means that only 50% 
of the patients who develop cancer are cured even by the best use 
of our present methods. This, of course, underlines the need for 
further research and discovery of more effective methods of early 
detection and of treatment. The increase in the number of cases of 
cancer is partly due to the increase in the population, partly to the 
fact that people now live longer, partly to a more accurate diagnosis 
of the disease, and probably also to an actual increase in the inci- 
dence of cancer, which is extremely difficult to measure and the 
causes of which are obscure. The principal types of cancer responsible 
for deaths among males are those arising in the digestive tract, the 
respiratory tract, the genito-urinary system, and the mouth and 
pharynx. Among females the principal types of cancer causing death 
are in the breast, the uterus, and the digestive tract. 

Although most races have about the same amount of cancer, the 
general pattern of cancer varies with different races. It has not as 
yet been possible to clearly differentiate those factors in the cancer 
pattern which may have a basis in heredity from those that may 
have a basis in racial habits and surroundings, and those which have 
no basis in either. That the environmert does play a part in cancer 


of the skin is clearly established. In the southern part of this country, 


where exposure to sunlight is increased, there is a definitely higher 
incidence of skin cancer than in the northern states. Further- 


more, farmers and other individuals who are out of doors most of 
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the time have more skin cancer than do those whose work is 
mainly indoors. 

The influence of heredity seems clear in certain animal tumors, 
but the complex genetic constitution of man has made it extremely 
dificult to determine just what part heredity may play in human 
cancer. Certainly it is not inherited, as are facial characteristics, 
color of hair and eyes, etc., but it does appear that there are some 
families which have more cancer than others. Perhaps there is some 
increased susceptibility to tlie disease in some individuals which is 
not present in others. 

In addition to sunlight, radiation from x-ray and radium and 
radioactive materials can under certain conditions of long exposure 
give rise to the development of cancer. This was not understood in 
the early days of x-ray. Some of the workers in this field actually 
developed cancer of the skin and a few developed leukemia, which 
was related to over-exposure to x-ray. A more recent example of 
the effect of irradiation can be found in a study of the survivors of 
the atomic bomb explosions in Japan, where the incidence of leu- 
kemia is definitely higher than among the rest of the population. 


At the present time the tolerance of human tissue for x-rays is far 
better understood, shielding methods are effective, and the incidence 
of cancer secondary to exposure to x-ray is now very low. 


A single injury or blow rarely if ever produces a malignant tumor. 
Long-standing mechanical irritation, for example, in the mouth as 
a result of an ill-fitting plate or a jagged tooth, sometimes seems 
to be related to the development of cancer, since a malignant growth 
may arise at the site of the irritation. In other individuals, however, 
there may be the same long-continued irritation without develop- 
ment of cancer. A few tumors are known to be induced by specific 
chemical agents in man. Thus certain naphthylamine compounds 
have induced cancer of the bladder, and absorption of pentavalent 
arsenic has led to the development of skin cancer. The relationship 
of smoking to the development of cancer of the lung is still being 
rather hotly debated and has not been completely settled. There 
seems little doubt that cancer of the lung occurs much more fre- 
quently among heavy smokers than among those who smoke rarely, 
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and cancer of the lung is seldom seen in individuals who do not 
smoke at all. The incidence rate is at least ten times as great among 
smokers as among non-smokers, and for certain types of lung cancer 
it is as much as sixty times as great among heavy smokers. There 
are still a good many people who enjoy smoking in this world, how- 
ever, and they hasten to point out that as disturbing as the incidence 
of cancer of the lung may be it is still quite small in relation to the 
total number of people who smoke, and they point the finger of 
suspicion at atmospheric contamination, such as the exhaust fumes 
from automobile engines, the dust from asphalt roads, the smog 
in Los Angeles, etc. Studies are now in progress which may help 
to clarify this problem. 

Cancer begins as a localized disease. The curability of the great 
majority of malignant growths depends upon the degree of extension 
of the disease at the time the treatment is undertaken. The spread 
of a cancer progresses by one or a combination of two main pro- 
cesses. One is a regional spread with direct continuity between the 
primary tumor and the peripheral growth. The other is progression 
of the cancer as a result of the breaking away from the primary 
tumor of portions of the growth. These are carried to outlying areas 
through the lymphatic channels or blood vessels. A metastasis is a 
secondary focus arising by this latter process. When a malignant 
growth has entered the bloodstream by whatever route, the prog- 
nosis is in general unfavorable. This is not always true, however, 
and in certain types of cancer, notably cancer of the thyroid, venous 
channels may be invaded without an eventual fatal termination of 
the disease, if the involved thyroid is removed. This same phenome- 
non may well be true for other types of cancer, because recent investi- 
gations and refinement of technique have made it possible to isolate 
cancer cells from the blood in some patients who have cancer of the 
intestinal tract, lungs, or other organs. Some of these patients in 
whom cancer cells have been found floating in the bloodstream are 
still apparently free of secondary growth. It is entirely possible that 
the body does have a defense against malignant cells, and that many 
of those which do break away from the primary growth never sur- 


vive to start a secondary growth. Furthermore, the tendency to 
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metastasize or spread varies with different types of cancer. A type 
of skin cancer known as a basal cell carcinoma practically never 


metastasizes. Other forms of cancer, such as cancer of the breast, 
metastasize frequently, and the standard operative procedure for 
treatment of cancer of the breast includes removal of the regional 
lymph nodes in the axilla together with the primary growth because 
of the likelihood of involvement of these nodes even though they 
have not as yet become enlarged. 

Since the stroma or supporting tissue of a tumor does not develop 
new nerve fibers, there are no sensory nerves in a tumor or a cancer. 
This means that only as a tumor impinges upon the nerve endings 
and nerve fibers of adjacent normal tissue will there be pain associ- 
ated with its presence. A very great share of the insidious character 
of a growth of cancer is due to this fact. Usually early cancer is not 
painful. If it were, detection would be much easier and the treatment 
consequently would more often result in cure. 

At this point it may be helpful to emphasize the importance of 
the danger signals of cancer. These have been publicized by the 
American Cancer Society. Most patients who have cancer have one 
or another of these symptoms or danger signals. The danger signals 
are (1) a sore that does not heal, (2) a lump or thickening which 
is usually painless, (3) unusual bleeding or discharge, (4) change 
in bowel or bladder habits, (5) persistent hoarseness or cough, 
(6) persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing, (7) change in 
a mole or wart. Fortunately, many of these symptoms can be caused 
by diseases which are not malignant. Only careful physical checkup, 
supplemented by a biopsy or x-ray study, will determine the true 
state of affairs. It well behooves everyone of us to pay attention 
to the danger signals. 

This is not the place for a detailed discussion of the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer. The diagnosis depends upon the micro- 
scopic study of a small piece of the suspected growth or on typical 
x-ray findings. Curative treatment is by surgery or by irradiation 
with x-ray, radium, or radioactive cobalt. Some types of cancer 
respond to irradiation, some do not. Sometimes both methods are 
effective, and the choice can then be made on the basis of the best 
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cosmetic and functional result. Cancer is not one disease. It is many 
diseases, and treatment varies with the type, the location, and the 
extent. Certain chemicals, hormones, and radioactive isotopes are 
helpful in that they may temporarily retard the growth of cancer, 
but they seldom, if ever, effect a cure. 

Results of treatment vary from over 95% cure in skin cancer to 
no cures at all in acute leukemia. Overall, about one-third of the 
patients who have cancer are cured by present methods of treatment. 
Probably at least half of all patients who develop the disease could 
be cured if they and their doctors would pay attention to early 
symptoms and if treatment were instituted promptly. This means 
that even at best many thousands of people will die of cancer each 
year unless better methods of diagnosis and treatment are found. 
Continued search may lead to the discovery of these. What is going 
on in this area? 

In a brief review such as this it is obviously impossible to cover 
the vast field of cancer research with any measure of completeness. 


Perhaps I can point out a few main avenues. Branching off from 
each of these avenues are many side streets. All too often they are 


dead ends, but one may prove to be a short cut to an expressway 
and, consequently, there is a great deal of work now going on, not 
only in this country but throughout the world which is destined to 
be unproductive. Nevertheless it must be done, because one never 
knows when the really significant lead, the key to the mystery, may 
be found. 

Cancer research workers can be divided into three main groups: 
one, the seeker after causes; two, the seeker after cures; three, the 
seeker after diagnostic tests. All three are important, and the prog- 
ress of each relies heavily on the discoveries of the others. It is not 
necessarily true that the cause must be found before an effective cure 
can be discovered, and consequently there is an extensive program 
now underway in many research centers which involves the testing 
of hundreds of chemicals and antibiotics in an attempt to find some- 
thing which will effectively inhibit the growth of cancer cells, and 
which will at the same time be free of harmful side effects, so that 
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a patient with cancer can take the medication without discovering 
to his sorrow that the cure is worse than the disease. To date there 
has been no really satisfactory chemical treatment for cancer, al- 
though some of the chemical agents have made it possible to prolong 
the life of patients with leukemia, and to afford some patients with 
advanced cancer of other types some degree of palliation. The most 
effective chemicals so far are those which have a relationship to 
nitrogen mustard, which, in turn, is related in a first-cousin sort 
of way to the mustard gas of World War I. It was the observation 
that men who were gassed had a reduction in their white blood 
count which led to the search for a chemical which could be used 
in leukemia, a condition, of course, in which there are too many 
white blood cells and in which a medicine which would reduce the 
white cells would be of value. New surgical procedures have been 
devised and new equipment for radiation therapy has been developed. 
The seeker after diagnostic tests has refined and improved present 
methods, but has not found a new and better test. There is no blood 
test yet except in leukemia. 

The seeker after causes is hard at work in many areas. We have 
already mentioned certain physical agents and certain contaminates 
in the atmosphere which may be of some etiologic significance. 
Environment may play a greater part than we realize at this time, 
and careful study of the differences in incidence of the same kind of 
cancer in different areas may turn up information of value. We 
know, for example, that cancer of the stomach is more frequent in 
San Francisco than it is in Atlanta, and that in China cancer of the 
nasopharynx is a common disease, whereas in this country it is rare. 


There are many other differences in incidence which are not yet 
completely understood. The hottest lead at the moment, however, 


seems to be in the field of viruses, and the day may come when the 
practicing physician will have one more disease which he can attrib- 
ute to a virus. One example of research in this field is that of Dr. 
George Moore at the Roswell Park Memorial Institute in Buffalo, 
New York. Dr. Moore has taken a tumor of the parotid gland, 
which is one of the salivary glands, which developed spontaneously 
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in a white mouse, and he has extracted from this a cell-free filtrate. 
This is a clear liquid which does not contain any cells which can be 
identified under the miscroscope, and which would therefore not 
constitute a medium for direct transfer of cancer cells to another 
animal. He has then cultured what he thinks is a virus which is in 
this clear liquid by allowing it to grow for a time in the fluid sur- 
rounding a chick embryo. He has then injected this filtrate, which 
you will remember does not contain any identifiable cancer cells, into 
other mice and has repeatedly observed the development of not only 
parotid tumors but of other malignant tumors as well in the mice 
which were injected. Furthermore, he has crossed species barriers 
and with the same fluid caused the development of malignant tumors 
in hamsters and in rats. This would seem to indicate that a virus- 
like agent is responsible for the development of the malignant dis- 
ease in the inoculated animal. This same kind of thing has been done 
with leukemia in mice. 

If this kind of thing can be repeated and verified by other investi- 
gators, and if what Dr. Moore sees under an electron microscope 
and which looks to him like a virus particle can also be confirmed 


by others, we may be well on the way toward establishing the virus 


origin of cancer. Another very intriguing and significant accomplish- 


ment in Dr. Moore’s laboratory (I am staying with him because 
I think it will be clearer to describe work in one laboratory rather 
than get you confused by data from a lot of different places) is to 
take this same filterable agent, this fluid which presumably contains 
a virus, and inject a little of it into a guinea pig and then at a later 
date to take serum, which is the liquid part of the blood, from the 
guinea pig after enough time has elapsed for the guinea pig to build 
up antibodies or protective substances against this virus, if it is a 
virus. He has then used these antibodies or this protective serum 
by injecting it into mice who later are given injections of the original 
filtrate, and these mice appear to be protected against the develop- 
ment of cancer. This opens up a whole new field, one of immunology, 
and presents us with the possibility that cancer may be a preventable 
disease. If this proves to be true, the future is bright and the con- 


quest of cancer will be no longer just a dream. 
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A Note on Hardy 


By James E. WARREN, JR. 


Bring us darkly, Hardy, home 

to our Stonehenge of despair. 

We have come through cold and gloom 
to our ancient glory. There 


blossoms black the sullen heather 
down the moorlands of the night, 
and the winds of Wessex gather 

into thunder. Surely light 


leans her breath across the land 
somewhere. But through golden gloom, 
Hardy, know us native, and 

bring us darkly, darkly home. 





Poetry and the Organization Man 
By JoHN E. TILForp, Jr. 


John E. Tilford, Jr., A.B. ’34, A.M. ’36, Ph.D. (Michigan) ’42, formerly 
Associate Professor of English, is Assistant to the President of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad Company in charge of the company’s educational 
program. 


OT VERY LONG AGO—a generation or two—businessmen tended 
N to look upon the liberal arts, particularly the humanities, as of 
little interest or value to them. They likely thought of liberal-arts 
professors as fuzzy-minded, impractical, harmless drudges, inter- 
ested in literature and other vague matters. (In turn, the professors 
probably conceived businessmen to be crass, insensitive, money- 


grubbing opportunists.) Believing themselves to be the apotheosis 
of practicality, businessmen were disdainful of knowledge which 
had no immediate or tangible application. Accounting, yes; poetry, 
no; engineering, certainly; history, fiddlesticks. (One recalls Henry 
Ford’s dictum “History is bunk.”’) 

Fifty years ago, however, the percentage of college graduates in 
business was very smal!. Many executives, following the familiar 
office-boy-to-president routine, had as a rule little time or inclination 
for the liberal arts. Their own success convinced them that the 
school of experience was the only one whose degree had much value. 
Studying poetry, languages, history, or philosophy, they assumed, 
could hardly aid them in managing a corporation or swinging a 
sharp deal. Indeed, many of them were not only indifferent to the 
liberal arts but distrustful of the intellectual-attitudes, I regret 
to say, still occasionally to be found. “Longhair” and “egghead”’ 
are not necessarily encomiastic terms today. 

These attitudes, however, I do not regret to say, are withering 
away. Many businessmen today are college graduates. They not 
only accept formal higher education as desirable, but often empha- 
size the importance, indeed, the necessity, of liberal studies, as do 
many scientists and professional men of rather strict technical train- 
ing. Crawford H. Greenewalt, for example, a chemical engineer 
and President of du Pont, says: “I have long felt that an under- 
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standing of science should be just as important an element in one’s 
cultural equipment as English or philosophy or music. Conversely, 
a scientist will be a better scientist if he has an appreciation of the 
humanities, literature, and the arts.” 

There are several reasons for these changing views. One is the 
realization, implicit in Mr. Greenewalt’s remark, that business or 
technical knowledge alone is not enough. ‘“‘Business has found,” says 
an editorial in the Saturday Review, “that the executive with a 
broad, general grounding in the humanities and liberal arts, rein- 
forced by professional training in the special problems of manage- 
ment, holds greatest promise for becoming the creative, sensitively 
oriented man required to conduct affairs today, at the top level of 
U. S. industry.”” Courtney C. Brown, former Assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Board, Standard Oil (New Jersey), now Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business at Columbia, likewise voices this need 
for breadth: “I believe there is a growing realization that the type 
of training that is most capable of providing executives with the 
broad understanding and capacities necessary to run modern busi- 
ness is furnished by a large dose of liberal arts education applied 
before the executive-to-be gets deep into a specialized interest.” 

Another reason is greater awareness of the importance of human 
relations in the modern business and industrial world. Where does 


one go for knowledge of human relations outside of his own experi- 
ence, which is ineluctably restricted in time and space? To the 
humanities. Arthur A. Houghton, Chairman of the Board of 
Corning Glass, observes that ‘“‘the executive does not deal with 
physical matter. He deals exclusively with ideas and with men... . 
He is a skilled and practical humanist.”’ In similar vein, Frederick 


E. Pamp, Jr., Division Manager of the American Management 
Association, makes an observation which should hearten teachers 
of literature: ‘““The fullest kind of training for this ability [to deal 
with human beings] can actually be given by the practice of reading 
and analyzing literature and art. In his function the executive must 
do pretty much what a critic of literature must do; i.e., seize upon 
the key, the theme of the situation, and the symbolic structure that 
gives it life... . The creative element in management, as in the 
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humanities, is developed by the disciplined imagination of a mind 
working in the widest range of dimensions possible.” 

Ironically, thus, even the practical values of humanistic studies 
are now being advocated. A couple of years ago the American Man- 
agement Association polled 335 company presidents, asking their 
judgment as to the best kind of academic preparation for an execu- 
tive career. A majority said: a liberal-arts education. Further, the 
college men among them were asked what single subject they most 
valued as contributory to their executive achievement. Economics 
was first, with 43 votes. English was second, with 39. Trailing these 
far behind were mathematics (24), engineering (23), psychology 
(20), and accounting (17). Four of these six subjects are among 
the liberal arts, and one, English, is specifically in the humanities. 
Recently General Electric asked 13,500 of its employees with college 
degrees to list their most helpful courses from a career point of 
view. The non-engineers listed English first, the engineers put 
it second. 

Businessmen, further, have found that liberal studies help induce 
the very desirable quality of adaptability. Alfred G. Larke writes 
in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry that “the conviction of a 
growing number of company policy makers [is] that the humanities 
. . . are excellent equipment for future executives whose jobs will 
involve dealing with people fully as much as with the material facts 
of research, production, and distribution. . . . Some companies 
appear to feel that it is as easy (or easier) to train a liberal arts 
man in... specialized knowledge . . . as it is to convert the man 
with a specialized education into a ‘generalist.’ ” 

Indeed, the liberal-arts graduate goes up the management ladder 
faster than the narrowly trained specialist, as recent studies have 
shown. Engineers and scientists usually start out making higher 
salaries than do liberal-arts graduates; but in a few years the liberal- 
arts men not only tend to pass them in earning power but to advance 
faster, and more often, to executive positions. William G. Caples, 
Vice-President of Inland Steel, notes that ‘“‘the complexities of busi- 
ness are such that someone who understands history, literature, and 
philosophy, who is in a position to do some disciplined thinking, 
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has the type of mind that will ultimately succeed.”” And by way of 
corroboration Gilbert W. Chapman, President of Yale and Towne, 
himself a graduate engineer, states flatly : “The qualifications needed 
for leadership in industry are developed largely through a liberal 
arts education,” particularly the study of “literature, languages, 
and the fine arts.” 

Finally, businessmen have learned that communication is an 
extremely important—and difficult—part of their work. Again the 
humanities enter. As Peter F. Drucker says in his well-known 
Practice of Management (1954) : “Without ability to motivate by 
means of the written and spoken word or the telling number, a 
manager cannot be successful.’”” Mr. Drucker then goes so far as 
to state “that of the common college courses . . . the ones most 
nearly ‘vocational’ as preparation for management are the writing 
of poetry and of short stories. For these two courses teach a man 
how to express himself, teach him words and their meaning, and, 
above all, give him practice in writing.” 

Writing poetry as vocational preparation for management! We 
should pause a solemn moment while the business tycoon of yester- 
day whirls in his long home—and perhaps while the organization 
man of today reaches shakily for another cocktail. 

Now, one asks, what is business doing about its new faith? For 
one thing, it is more respectful to the liberal-arts graduate in college 
recruitment. Inland Steel, for example, deliberately “recruits a 
balanced mixture of scientific, business administration, and liberal 
arts graduates,’ and often in recent years has employed more 
liberal-arts graduates than technical and business-administration 
graduates combined. Of the graduates recruited annually by Scott 
Paper, about a third are liberal-arts majors. A survey by Standard 
Oil (New Jersey) a few years ago showed that of 10,383 college 
graduates in the parent company and affliates, 33% had non- 
technical degrees. About half the hundred or so graduates recruited 
annually by Socony-Vacuum are liberal-arts students. Sometimes, 


however, it must be admitted that recruiting officers, pressed by 


immediate demands for technically trained men, show less interest 
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in the liberal-arts graduate than their recruiting literature promises. 
But this hardly cancels the general tendency. 

Many businesses, furthermore, are encouraging their managers 
to study the liberal arts on their own, to join great-books classes, 
and to sign up for evening humanities courses in local colleges. Some 
are actually sending selected managers to universities for such 
studies. The best-known program of this kind was sponsored by the 
Bell Telephone System. Pennsylvania Bell’s President Wilfred D. 
Gillen felt the necessity of ‘broadening the educational background 
and expanding the point of view” of Bell’s most promising young 
executives—something beyond what is found in the usual manage- 
ment-development courses. The main need, was believed to be “a 
really firm grounding in the humanities or liberal arts.’’ The result 
was the experimental Institute of Humanistic Studies for Execu- 
tives, set up in 1953 at the University of Pennsylvania. Enrolled 
were seventeen men from Bell’s middle management, who studied 
intensively for ten months. They took courses in logic, ethics, 
esthetics, music, economics, architecture, Japanese culture, and 
American history. They read the Bible, Homer, Sophocles, Dante, 


Shakespeare, Dostoevski, Melville, Proust, and Joyce. They visited 
museums and attended concerts. The company and the men were 
convinced of the inestimable value of the Institute. Similar but 
shorter programs have since been organized at Williams, Dart- 
mouth, and Northwestern for Bell executives. (An account of the 
Institute appeared in Harper’s, March 1955.) 

This breaking down of mutual suspicions, misunderstandings, and 


mystifications, this growing spirit of codperation between business 
and the liberal arts, is a movement of critical significance in modern 
American culture, and has considerable to do with whether that 
culture deserves to survive. 

This movement, indeed, signifies, among other things, a return 
to the idea of the “whole man,” so familiar to students of Greek 
culture, the Renaissance, and the eighteenth century. Humanists, of 
course, have long been preaching the necessity for developing the 
whole man, and it is now most heartening for them to hear their 
ideas being echoed by those whom, until recently, they thought to 
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be their most indifferent, if not hostile, auditors. As a leading busi- 
ness journal puts it: “The humanities in colleges are taught to set 
men free from smallness, intolerance, and narrowness. . . . Industry 
needs the whole man in management responsibility, and it doesn’t 
matter whether he comes up through science specialists or the liberal 
arts generalists. This much is certain; the fast starting specialist 
often runs out of breath unless he builds up his intellectual resources 
with all that the humanities offer in history, literature, languages, 
and the associated arts.’’ Businessmen are thus recognizing that 
their responsibilities involve more than production, sales, and profits, 
and that automation, creature-comforts, and high-powered auto- 
mobiles are not the end-all of existence. Says Clarence B. Randall, 
former Chairman of the Board, Inland Steel, and an ardent sup- 
porter of the humanities: ‘Education is too precious a thing to be 
measured by a money index. Obviously it is important that each 
of us know how to make a living, but that is not the purpose of life 
itself. Far more important . . . is the living of the life, and the 
highest aim of all education must be to make life richer and fuller. 
As the man grows within himself, his company gains, and society 
gains, but it is that inner growth which must be the end sought.” 


There is a great hue and cry these days about the need for our 
schools to turn out hordes of scientists and technicians. They are 
certainly needed. But our salvation lies not in science, important 
as that is, or in business, important as that is, but rather in the ideal 
values of our Western culture that are worth preserving and propa- 
gating—and those values, more than anywhere else, are found in 
the subject matter of the liberal arts. No one would claim that study 
of the liberal arts generally, or the humanities specifically, will 
inevitably lead to broad understanding, disciplined thinking, effec- 
tive communication, and enrichment of intellect—and hence produce 
the best of all possible businessmen or scientists. And it may be 
some time before the future organization man finds required courses 
in writing poetry in his college curriculum. But the businessmen 
and the scientists are discovering that the liberal arts are necessary 
educational ingredients of any elixir vitae for business, science, or 
any other worthwhile human activity. 
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In a Garden 
By CuHar_es R. Hart 


Charles R. Hart, Professor of Latin, is the author of a volume of dramatic 
verse, Samuel Johnson, A Portrait in Eleven Scenes, with Interludes, soon 
to be announced by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 


In this enclosure we know well 
What flowers will blossom year by year; 
We know what birds will come to dwell 
With us, or sometimes hover near. 
Our hands have helped, within this border, 
To spread tranquillity and order. 


We watch the seasons come and go 
From springtime to another spring. 
Earth will repair each loss, we know; 
There will be little altering. 
Nature, it seems, is scarcely older; 
The change is great in the beholder. 


So one may turn for many years 
His eyes upon a narrow space 
That long experience endears, 


To find there an enduring grace, 


As when a book in its few pages 
Gives us the world and all the ages. 





The Poetry of Charles Wesley 


By JoHN LAWSON 


John Lawson, B.Sc. (Midland Agricultural College) ’29, B.D. and M.A. 
(Cambridge) °46, is Associate Professor of Church History. Author of 
several books, he is best-known for his authoritative study, The Biblical 
Theology of Saint Irenaeus (London, The Epworth Press, 1948). He has 
edited a critical anthology of Charles Wesley’s poetry. 


N READING that excellent book by William Addison, The English 

Country Parson, one lighted upon a passage which from that 
time has been in mind as an authentic germinal thought. “The 
Book of Common Prayer had provided for the whole of man’s life. 
Keble’s Christian Year, though most of it is so mediocre as poetry, 
brought this back to the nation’s mind. For this service we are 
still grateful, but how we wish that it had been possible for a better 
poet to have done it!” A Methodist response was: “It has already 
in effect been done, though the merit of the poet is too much hidden 
from the successors of Keble by the accident that the name of the 
poet is attached to a nonconforming denomination, and a denomi- 
nation which by the uninformed is not supposed te provide its life 
from the Book of Common Prayer.” The name of the poet who 
has sung the religion of the Prayer Book is Charles Wesley, ‘‘Pres- 
byter of the Church of England,” as he calls himself on his title page. 

If Wesley had been an Oxford student from 1826, rather than 
from 1726, every Churchman of the Anglican persuasion would 
now celebrate his hymns on the doctrines, sacraments, and festivals 
of the Church as the imperishable heritage in poetry of English 
Catholicism. A very few of Charles Wesley’s great hymns have 
indeed found secure lodgement in the hymnals of all Christian 
denominations. Yet this excellent body of known, admitted, and 
approved hymnody is not more than the lovely ruin of Wesley’s 
work, standing like deserted Fountains Abbey in its quiet Yorkshire 
dale. For the rest, the neglect is unaccountable. The ‘“‘People called 
Methodists,” it will be answered, have not neglected Charles Wes- 
ley’s hymns. One whole quarter of the present excellent hymnbook 
of the British Methodist Church is devoted to this one poet. 
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This is surely sufficient for the most devout denominational piety. 
Yet inconvenient statistics show that this Wesley quarter of the 
whole contains the bulk of the hymns which are conspicuous by being 
rarely or never sung. It must, however, in justice be said that many 
other of the Wesley hymns are among the most cherished and fre- 
quently sung, at least among understanding Methodists. As Samuel 
Wesley the younger said of his father, the Rector of Epworth, it is 
sometimes the Methodist fate of ‘Brother Charles” to be 


praised, though not preferr’d, 
By every prelate in the see. 


Furthermore, that honoured remnant of Wesley hymns which has 
been preferred among Methodists has tended to be comprised of 


‘ 


some to which they are “‘in private duty bound,” rather than those 
which might be expected to make the widest and most catholic appeal. 

It may be conceded, then, that Charles Wesley is to an eminent 
degree the versifier of the religion of the Book of Common Prayer, 
as well as of the distinctive Methodist evangelical experience. But 
is he a poet? One can give no readier answer to this than to invite 
folk to read him with sympathy and discrimination. It is, however, 
quite plainly one of the prejudices of the literary world that hymns 
are not poetry. They are customarily excluded from general literary 
anthologies. We may divine a number of contributory reasons for 
this. In the first place, while a great hymn of the Church must surely 
be fine poetry set to noble music, it is not always requisite and 
necessary for a good congregational hymn to rise above the level 
of dignified and competent verse. Contrariwise, sublime religious 
poetry by no means necessarily provides a good or even a tolerable 


hymn for public worship. And many popular hymns, including some 
which are apparently sung for the edification and not the debilitation 


of the saints, are examples of execrable verse! It is hardly surprising 
that there is a barrier of literary prejudice to be pierced. 

In the second place, a hymn almost inevitably has a measure of 
didactic purpose. By this we mean, that while its avowed purpose is 
by no means to inform the congregation, but to lift up their hearts 
from their little selves to the sole glory of God, yet it must do so 
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in words which pass as orthodox within the denomination using it. 
Here is a notion most offensive to the modern mind. There was a 
day of unified European culture, presided over by Mother Church, 
when great art was often produced in ecclesiastical architecture, 
furnishing, and music by humble craftsmen who gave themselves 
no artistic airs, but who were content to devote their skill to the 
service of the Church. That day is gone. In the modern age a 
creative artist is typically considered as a highly self-conscious 
individualist itching to express himself at all costs. He is restless 
intellect in angry rebellion against established artistic conventions. 
Religious poetry written in this spirit cannot normally be sung as 
a hymn. Thus in the modern world a poet with something improving 
and orthodox to say is by current convention almost a contradiction 
in terms. Therefore one who writes hymns cannot be a true and 
self-expressive artist. 

Wesley is to be adjudged a writer of scrupulous and theologically 
informed orthodoxy, on every point of the great creeds of the 
ancient and undivided Church. Yet is he a poet? The artistic purist 
will possibly say: “I judge as art every man’s work by its excellence 
of pure significant form, in shape, in colour, in word, in harmony, 
and quite apart from any extraneous ‘message’ which the artistic 
medium may inculcate.’’ This is easier said than done. It is almost 
impossible to come to a piece of poetry which has intelligible mean- 
ing, and disabuse one’s mind of what the words mean, and consider 
the verse purely as an essay in word-form. This difficulty is at its 
greatest when the poet is saying something of solid intellectual 
substance, as is Wesley. It is therefore often difficult for the modern 


critic to consider Charles Wesley’s verse dispassionately as poetry, 
because there may be too great a gulf fixed between Wesley's 
religious outlook and that of the modern semi-believing or unbeliev- 
ing critic. This leaves us with a third reason why hymns have con- 


ventionally not been accounted as poetry. 
This difficulty is one of degree. In one of his ‘Hymns for Whit- 
Sunday” Wesley prays: 


Come, Holy celestial Dove, 
To visit a sorrowful breast, 
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My burden of guilt to remove, 

And bring me assurance and rest: 
Thou only hast power to relieve 

A sinner o’erwhelmed with his load, 
The sense of acceptance to give, 

And sprinkle his heart with the blood. 


Thy call if I ever have known, 

And sigh’d from myself to get free, 
And groan’d the unspeakable groan, 

And long’d to be happy in Thee; 
Fulfil the imperfect desire, 

Thy peace to my conscience reveal, 
The sense of Thy favour inspire, 

And give me my pardon to feel. 


If, when I had put Thee to grief, 
And madly to folly return’d, 
Thy pity hath been my relief, 
And lifted me up as I mourn’d; 
Most pitiful Spirit of Grace, 
Relieve me again, and restore, 
My spirit in holiness raise, 
To fall, and to suffer no more. 


A sober churchman may well say: “I acknowledge I am a sinner. It 
is from the heart that I recite the General Confession. Wesley may 
here be poignant, profound, Pauline even, but this is ‘not my cup 
of tea,’ and it does not attract me as a form of devotion.” This 
devout believer will find it somewhat harder to value Wesley as a 
master of pure expression than will another believer, no less sober, 
who has been with the author through a very particular and perhaps 
unusual emotional experience. Here is an impediment of some true 
minds to the reading of Wesley. 

The issue is more pressing in the case of “The Cry of a 
Reprobate :” 


I saw my death with stony eye, 


While I the way of life could find; 
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But would not then from ruin fly, 
And now my harden’d heart is blind. 


O death, this is thy sting! O grave 
Of souls, this is thy victory! 

The Saviour can no longer save, 
A gulf is fix’d ’twixt Him and me. 


To appreciate this requires knowledge of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and of St. Paul’s song of triumph in 1 Corinthians XV. 
Equally requisite is an ability to take the message of these passages 
seriously. It has been well-said that “the modern man is not worry- 
ing about his sins.’’ He finds more mental release in fulminating 
against the vast impersonal sins of the nations. Yet if he is of this 
mind, how hard it is to give dispassionate consideration to these 
grim and powerful verses as a piece of literature. 


The obstacle is perhaps at its greatest when we come to verses 
of dogmatic controversy. It is to be admitted that “The Horrible 
Decree” is not fair and honest comment upon the theology of John 


Calvin of Geneva. There may be a gulf fixed between Calvin and 
some of what has been accounted Calvinism. Wesley is writing 
polemic verse, and polemic which is intended only to castigate and 
to vanquish. Yet the question still remains to be considered, whether 
this is a piece of writing in which the poet shows mastery of 
significant words. 


The righteous God consign’d 
Them over to their doom, 
And sent the Saviour of mankind 
To damn them from the womb! 
To damn for falling short 
Of what they could not do, 
For not believing the report 
Of that which was not true. 


The God of love pass’d by 
The most of those that fell, 
Ordain’d poor reprobates to die, 
And forced them into hell. 
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He did not do the deed, 
(Some have more mildly raved, ) 
He did not damn them—but decreed 
They never should be saved. 


They think with shrieks and cries 
To please the Lord of Hosts, 
And offer Thee, in sacrifice, 
Millions of slaughter’d ghosts ; 
With new-born babes they fill 
The dire infernal shade, 
For such (they say) was Thy great will 
Before the world was made. 


In a recent pamphlet, Charles Wesley, the Singer of the Evan- 
gelical Revival, Dr. Elmer T. Clark pronounces upon a certain verse 
that, of Wesley’s “definitely bad” writing it was “probably the 
worst.”’ Most modern readers will undoubtedly assent to this super- 
ficial judgement. They are the victims of a modern convention. 
The old convention was that the believer should profess, in com- 
pany with the Apostle, ‘‘the desire to depart and be with Christ, 
for it is very far better.’’ The modern man is so anxious not to be 
accounted morbid that he has fallen into the new and opposite 
convention, which is none the less a convention, and possibly an 
empty convention, for being modern. Therefore the reader of today 
may find it hard to understand how the early Methodists could 
celebrate a funeral by singing in that tripping eighteenth-century 
metre which we instinctively associate with 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 


Yet is it not essentially a healthy attitude for the Christian to face 
death in triumph, rather than in a shamefast conspiracy of silence? 
So we start: 


Rejoice for a brother deceased, 
(Our loss is his infinite gain, ) 
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A soul out of prison released, 
And freed from its bodily chain: 
With songs let us follow his flight, 
And mount with his spirit above, 
Escaped to the mansion of light, 
And lodged in the Eden of love. 


When after fourteen verses on this theme we come at length to 
“the gruesome verse”’ we are a little acclimatized to another world, 
and can make a more dispassionate judgement. The verse is not 
a fitting piece of modern devotion, but at least we can see what the 
poet was trying to say, and judge whether his lines possess anything 
of artistic expression: 


Ah lovely appearance of death! 
No sight upon earth is so fair! 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead body compare: 
With solemn delight I survey 

The corpse when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 

And longing to lie in its stead. 


We are certainly not seeking to argue that all the lines cited above 
are “poetry, the handmaid of piety.” We have with friendly malice 
made a selection of certain extreme examples to enforce a point. 
Just as we cannot appreciate the ancient Fathers of the Church save 
by the rewarding mental discipline of thinking ourselves into a 
different world, so we cannot profitably approach the heritage of 
Charles Wesley's poetry without the discipline of seeking to stand 
where he stands. 

We come to Wesley to let him speak for himself. The first 
characteristic to be commented upon is that he was a most facile 


versifier, very different from so many tortured modern poets of 
limited and difficult output. We feel that he lived with rhymes 
dropping from the end of his pen, and can believe the story that 
he once jumped from his horse and ran into thé house crying, ‘Pens 
and paper! Pens and paper!” He wrote some excellent poetry, much 
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competent verse, and not a little pedestrian rhyming, but rarely 
indeed did he make a false quantity. One effect of this is that in 
general Wesley shows his gifts to best advantage when his ready 
pen has to work within the check of salutary discipline, as when he 
paraphrases Scripture, or celebrates one of the festivals of the 
Church, and his matter is provided for him. A few of Wesley’s 
greatest hymns spring from the impassioned outpouring of personal 
experience, but when we seek an example of his work at its best 
it is difficult to do better than to turn to one of his fine paraphrases. 

Exodus XXXIII is one of the great though too much neglected 
chapters of the Old Testament. Upon the groundwork of a quaint 
anthropomorphic legend is built an inspired prophetic exposition 
of the doctrine of personal communion with the Living God of 
Israel. And upon this in turn is built by Wesley a profound medita- 
tion of communion with this same God as He is now known in 
Christ, making Moses “sing like a Christian,”’ as Isaac Watts makes 
David. ““And [Moses] said, I beseech Thee, shew me Thy glory. 
And He said, Thou canst not see My face: for there shall no man 
see Me, and live. And the Lord said, Behold, there is a place by 
Me, and thou shalt stand upon a rock: And it shall come to pass, 
while My glory passeth by, that I will put thee in a clift of the 
rock, and will cover thee with My hand while I pass by.”’ 


O God, my hope, my heavenly rest, 
My all of happiness below, 
Grant my importunate request, 
To me, to me Thy goodness show: 
Thy beatific face display, 
The brightness of eternal day. 


Before my faith’s enlighten’d eyes 
Make all Thy gracious goodness pass: 
Thy goodness is the sight I prize: 
O might I see Thy smiling face! 
Thy nature in my soul proclaim, 
Reveal Thy love, Thy glorious name. 
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There in the place beside Thy throne, 
Where all that find acceptance stand, 
Receive me up into Thy Son, 
Cover me with Thy mighty hand; 
Set me upon the Rock, and hide 
My soul in Jesu’s wounded side. 


O put me in the cleft, empower 

My soul the glorious sight to bear; 
Descend in this accepted hour, 

Pass by me, and Thy name declare; 
Thy wrath withdraw, Thy hand remove, 
And show Thyself—the God of love! 


I cannot see Thy face, and live! 
Then let me see Thy face, and die: 
Now, Lord, my gasping spirit receive ; 
Give me, on eagle’s wings to fly, 
With eagle’s eyes on Thee to gaze, 
And plunge into the glorious blaze. 


The fulness of my great reward 


A blest eternity shall be, 

But hast Thou not on earth prepared 
Some better thing than this for me? 
What, but one drop! One transient sight! 

I want a sun, a sea of light. 


Moses Thy backward parts might view, 
But not a perfect sight obtain: 
The gospel doth Thy fulness show 
To us, by the commandment slain; 
The dead to sin shall find the grace; 
The pure in heart shall see Thy face. 


More favour’d than the saints of old, 
Who now through faith approach to Thee 
Shall all with open face behold 
In Christ the glorious Deity, 
Shall see, and put the Godhead on, 
The nature of Thy sinless Son. 
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An important aspect of Wesley’s facility as a verse-writer is the 
amazing variety of metres which he uses, and his easy mastery of 
some of the most difficult. Here is a reason why some of his work 
is not sung as it ought to be. So often there is a poverty of known 
and singable tunes to the chosen metre. In this connection it is 
Bernard Manning, the learned and humane exponent of Orthodox 
Dissent, who has written the classic treatment in his book The 
Hymns of Wesley and Watts. “Nothing shows Wesley's superb 
mastery of metre more than his use of the perverse, unnatural, and 
almost ludicrous metre 2.6s and 4.7s. On this tight rope, to all 
appearance fit only for acrobatics, Wesley moves with ease and 
confidence and grace. In this metre, indeed, he writes some of his 
most characteristic hymns. The metre 2.6s and 4.7s is so artificial 
as to be at first, even in Wesley’s hands, slightly irritating and 
precious; but once you have made yourself familiar with it (espe- 
cially if you have taken the trouble to see precisely what Wesley 
is doing) it holds you.’’ Manning then illustrates with a passage 
drawn from the booklet of 1750, Hymns Occasioned by the 
Earthquake: 


High on Immanuel’s land 
We see the fabric stand, 
From a tottering world remove, 
To our steadfast mansions there: 
Our inheritance above 
Cannot pass from heir to heir. 


Those amaranthine bowers, 
Inalienably ours, 
Bloom, our infinite reward, 
Rise, our permanent abode, 
From the founded world prepared, 
Purchased by the blood of God. 


The classical “‘amaranthine bowers’, and the Latinity of “from 
the founded world,” (though this is also an allusion to Revelation 
XIII. 8), introduce us to another characteristic of Wesley’s style. 
Normally he employs simple words. With justice his brother can 
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claim, in the famous Preface to Wesley’s Hymns, “We talk com- 
mon sense, both in prose and verse.” Yet he well knows how to 
summon the force of variety to his aid, and can introduce here 
and there into his plain speech a polysyllabic word, often a Scripture 
name of sonorous sound. Sometimes he shows admirable dexterity 
in doing this. The most familiar example occurs in his paraphrase 
of Leviticus VI. 13, ‘‘The fire shall ever be burning upon the altar:” 


There let it for Thy glory burn 
With inextinguishable blaze. 


Perhaps even more bold is Wesley’s easy use of an apparently 
unpromising word for a poet, in his paraphrase of Psalm XLVIII. 2, 
“Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is mount Zion:” 


Built by His almighty hands, 
The towers of Salem rise; 

Fair and firm the city stands, 
Contiguous to the skies; 

Joy to all the earth she brings, 
Stored with blessings from above; 

Kept by the great King of kings, 
Her guardian God of love! 


For an example of the incorporation of a Scripture proper name 
we turn to a hymn well-known to the old-style Methodist: 


None is like Jeshurun’s God, 

So great, so strong, so high; 
Lo! He spreads His wings abroad, 
He rides upon the sky. 


He we come to another feature of Wesley’s style which makes 
verse after verse very precious in association to those who under- 
stand, but leaves those who do not understand with only his super- 
ficial meaning. This is the Scriptural character of his writing. The 
old tradition of English Reformation Christianity, exemplified at 
its best in the Book of Common Prayer, was that singing in church 
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was to be in the words of Scripture. A first development from this 
were the old metrical paraphrases of Scripture. Isaac Watts most 
notably went beyond this in his freer metrical paraphrases, and his 
hymns which were essentially free poetical compositions, but in 
highly Scriptural language woven together from many texts. Charles 
Wesley manifestly follows this tradition, with the fortunate differ- 
ence for us that there are in Wesley normally many fewer of what 
today pass as archaisms, as compared with much of Watts’ work. 
A still more significant difference, however, is that Wesley, coming 
from the Laudian tradition of churchmanship, was uncircumscribed 
by Puritan reserve about celebrating festivals other than the Sab- 
bath. He is, indeed, the chief pioneer in the English tongue of hymns 
for the festivals of the Church. Yet the usage remains of writing 
in a mosaic of Scripture allusion. This means that those who do 
not recognize the texts do not grasp all the poet’s meaning. Equally 
it involves an aesthetic loss, for the reader who does not know his 
Bible fails to apprehend Wesley’s artistry in the use of words and 
phrases. The required associations do not spring up in the mind. 

We are on firmer ground with that very early work, Wesley's 
famous ‘‘Hymn for the Kingswood Colliers.”’ The socially neglected 
and brutalized miners of the day worked in the dark, and their 
hearts were wrapped in spiritual darkness. As they listened to the 
earliest Methodist field-preaching the tears of penitence coursing 
down their cheeks left tracks of white amidst the grime, and the 
light of the Gospel shone into their hearts. With consummate skill 
Wesley unites allusion to the two forms of darkness, and two 
Scripture references to the light of God. There is in the Old Testa- 
ment, Isaiah IX.2, “The people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light,” and its fulfilment in the New Testament, where there 
is given “the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. IV. 6.) All this wealth of thought is 


comprehended in four simple lines: 


The people that in darkness lay, 
In sin and error’s deadly shade, 

Have seen a glorious Gospel day, 
In Jesu’s lovely face display’d. 
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If Wesley’s verses are sometimes pearls, they are often pearls 
in a box rather than pearls on a necklace. He can show consummate 
skill in framing a verse, or a series of four or five verses, but he 
rarely shows much power of sustained connection beyond this, unless 
he is given form by the paraphrase of a long passage of Scripture. 
This failing in no way detracts from his value as a writer of hymns 
or of short private devotions, but it does mean that his longer works 
usually stand to gain greatly by a strict process of selection. In a 
long poem there is often a verse here and there which is pure gold, 
while the remainder are competently worked clay. So slight is the 
connection that it is often possible to bring these select verses 
together, and make of them one chain. This is especially the case 
where, as often, Wesley publishes together a series of nominally 
separate poems on the same subject, and in the same metre. They are 
really one diffuse composition. Not surprisingly, this process of 
selection has been extensively resorted to by the compilers of hym- 
nals. Very many of Charles Wesley’s hymns as commonly published 
are fragments of longer works. It is for this reason that some of 
his hymns suffer in effect and popularity by having a lame beginning. 
The customary opening verse is not the poet’s own beginning, while 
his own beginning is not singable. A happy example of such selection 
is from the poem, “For the Anniversary Day of One’s Conversion,” 
which opens: 

. .Glory to God, and praise, and love 
Be ever, ever given, 

By saints below, and saints above, 
The church in earth and heaven. 


On this glad day the glorious Sun 
Of Righteousness arose ; 

On my benighted soul He shone, 
And fill’d it with repose. 


It is not until the seventh of the eighteen verses that we come to the 
usual beginning, which we quote in its original form: 


O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My dear Redeemer’s praise ! 
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The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of His grace. 


The man of literary taste will be repelled at the thought of 
altering a poet’s work. The work of a creative artist should be 
reproduced, if at all, exactly as the artist left it. This is the least 
that is due to his genius. We agree, in principle. There is, for 
example, a truly noble ‘‘Hymn to the Holy Ghost.” Both the Wes- 
leys on occasion had hard things to say about what they chose to call 
“mysticism,” which they confused with unhealthy quietism. This 
composition, nevertheless, though admittedly not a hymn for con- 
gregational singing, is a profound and beautiful expression of true 
Christian mysticism. 


Come, Holy Ghost, all-quickening fire, 
Come, and in me delight to rest! 

Drawn by the lure of strong desire, 
O, come and consecrate my breast: 

The temple of my soul prepare, 

And fix Thy sacred presence there! 


If now Thy influence I feel, 
If now in Thee begin to live, 

Still to my heart Thyself reveal; 
Give me Thyself, for ever give. 
A point my good, a drop my store: 

Eager I ask, and pant for more. 


Eager for Thee I ask and pant, 
So strong the principle Divine 
Carries me out with sweet constraint, 
Till all my hallow’d soul be Thine: 
Plunged in the Godhead’s deepest sea, 
And lost in Thy immensity. 


My peace, my life, my comfort now, 
My treasure, and my all Thou art! 
True witness of my sonship Thou, 
Engraving pardon on my heart: 
Seal of my sins in Christ forgiven, 
Earnest of love, and pledge of heaven. 
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Come then, my God, mark out Thy heir, 
Of heaven a larger earnest give, 

With clearer light Thy witness bear; 
More sensibly within me live: 

Let all my powers Thy entrance feel, 

And deeper stamp Thyself the seal. 


We turn with cordial assent to Manning’s righteous scorn: ““‘Wesley 
had built his hymn on the principle of repetition, the climax being 
in the two adjacent verses (as we have seen). One ended 


Eager I ask, I pant for more. 


The other began 


Eager for Thee I ask and pant. 


Now, unless the thing had happened, we could not have believed it. 
The 1904 [English] editors printed the earlier verse without the 
later; the 1933 editors printed the later verse without the earlier. 
They agreed only in this: that what Wesley had joined together his 
followers should put asunder.” Indeed, the lengths to which his 
followers have occasionally gone in “arranging” Wesley is to be 
seen to be believed! 

Nevertheless, there is another side to this matter. The treasure 
of Wesley lies hid in the thirteen dusty volumes of the collected 
Poetical Works, the pages of which may well have stood unopened 
since 1868. He can only be presented compendiously, and with all 
his treasures justly displayed, by selection and arrangement which 
must sometimes be drastic. For devotional, as distinct from scholarly 
reading, it is also surely permissible to alter an occasional word, 
the presence of which would cause an otherwise fine verse to jar 
too violently upon modern taste. We have in mind particularly the 
Scriptural ‘‘worms” and ‘“‘bowels’’. One’s only justification in pruning 
this great writer is in the result. A single example will illustrate 
what we have in mind. There are few more noble and apparently 
unified Wesley hymns than No. 531 in the Methodist Hymn Book: 
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Light of the world, Thy beams I bless; 
On Thee, bright Sun of Righteousness, 
My faith hath fixed its eye; 
Guided by Thee, through all I go, 
Nor fear the ruin spread below, 
For Thou art always nigh. 


Not all the powers of hell can fright 
A soul that walks with Christ in light; 
He walks, and cannot fall: 
Clearly he sees, and wins his way, 
Shining unto the perfect day, 
And more than conquers all. 


I rest in Thine almighty power; 
The name of Jesus is a tower, 
That hides my life above: 
Thou canst, Thou wilt my Helper be; 
My confidence is all in Thee, 
The faithful God of love. 


Wherefore, in never-ceasing prayer, 
My soul to Thy continual care 
I faithfully commend; 
Assured that Thou through life shalt save, 
And show Thyself beyond the grave 
My everlasting Friend. 


Who would have divined that the author placed the first pair of 
verses in the reversed order in one poem, and that the second pair 
are selected from an entirely separate work? They are verse 3 and 
then verse 2 of ““The Way of Duty the Way of Safety,” and verses 
4 and 6 of “In Temptation.”’ Yet what candid reader would not 
agree that the judicious arrangement is not better than the original ? 

In parting from this subject we do well to consider, but to con- 
sider not uncritically, John Wesley's celebrated judgement upon his 
brother's work, in his Preface to the 1779 Collection of Hymns for 


the Use of the People called Methodists. 


(5) As but a small part of these hymns is of my own com- 
posing, I do not think it inconsistent with modesty to declare, 
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that | am persuaded no such hymn-book as this has yet been 
published in the English language. In what other publication 
of the kind have you so distinct and full an account of scriptural 
Christianity? such a declaration of the heights and depths of 
religion, speculative and practical? so strong cautions against 
the most plausible errors; particularly those that are now most 
prevalent? and so clear directions for making your calling 
and election sure; for perfecting holiness in the fear of God? 
(6) May I be permitted to add a few words with regard to 
the poetry? Then I will speak to those who are judges thereof, 
with all freedom and unreserve. To these I may say, without 
offence, 1. In these hymns there is no doggerel; no botches; 
nothing put in to patch up the rhyme; no feeble expletives. 
2, Here is nothing turgid or bombast, on the one hand, or low 
and creeping, on the other. 3, Here are no cant expressions; 
no words without meaning. Those who impute this to us know 
not what they say. We talk common sense, both in prose and 
verse, and use no word but in a fixed and determinate sense. 
4, Here are, allow me to say, both the purity, the strength, 
and the elegance of the English language; and, at the same 
time, the utmost simplicity and plainness, suited to every 
capacity. Lastly, I desire men of taste to judge, (these are 
the only competent judges) whether there be not in some of 
the following hymns the true spirit of poetry, such as cannot 
be acquired by art and labour, but must be the gift of nature. 
By labour a man may become a tolerable imitator of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, or Milton; and may heap together pretty com- 
pound epithets, as “‘pale-eyed,” ‘“‘meek-eyed,” and the like; but 
unless he be born a poet, he will never attain the genuine spirit 
of poetry. 

(8) But to return. That which is of infinitely more moment 
than the spirit of poetry, is the spirit of piety——When Poetry 
thus keeps its place, as the handmaid of Piety, it shall attain, 
not a poor perishable wreath, but a crown that fadeth not away. 





Castelli di Monteccht 


The castles drowse in the bright noonday heat, 
Neighbored above the plain of Veneto, 

Once the Montecchis’ grim and warlike seat, 
Unsleeping guardians of the fields below. 


Here on the heights light airs can scarcely stir 
The wildflowers springing from a broken wall, 
And only one cicada’s sultry whirr 
Disturbs the calm that hovers over all. 


What were the feuds that raged in bygone days, 
Why were these strongholds built upon these hills, 
The traveler journeying through Italian ways 


Will scarcely wonder while the prospect thrills. 


Only the name, Montecchi, brings to mind, 

In the changed style that English Shakespeare knew, 
Fair Juliet’s wooer, passionate and blind, 

The star-crossed lover, Romeo Montague. 


So the love tale that had no setting here 
Casts a dim luster on the crumbling piles, 

And in transforming beauty disappear 
Hatreds and stratagems of otherwhiles. 


Yet they had substance, as their works proclaim; 
Tho»gh we may cherish poetry’s ideal, 
These rugged witnesses our dreams disclaim, 
To drive us back perforce upon the real. 


Thus in the very face of smiling peace, 
Battered mementoes of earth’s ancient wars 
Remind us that, despite false fancy’s pleas, 
Time heals the bleeding wounds but leaves the scars. 


T. H. E. 





The Evangelical Academies 
By FRANKLIN H. LITTret 


Franklin H, Littell, A.B. (Cornell College) ’37, B.D. (Union Theological 
Seminary) ’40, Ph.D. (Yale) ’46, D.D. (Cornell College) ‘53, Dr. Theol. 
H. C. (University of Marburg) ’57, became Professor of Church History 
in the Candler School of Theology after a decade, 1949-58, of governmental 
and private educational work in Germany. On October 21, 1958, Dr. Littell 
received the High Cross of Merit of the Federal Republic of Germany “‘for 
his efforts toward a better understanding and a closer relationship between 
the German and American peoples.” 


N AMERICAN PROFESSOR, returning from his year abroad as a 
Fulbright fellow, has written of the Evangelical Academies as 

‘the most important movement in adult education since the Grundt- 
vig Folk High Schools of the nineteenth century.’’ The American 
reader, coming up against such a statement, automatically reacts 


in the negative. In the first place, in spite of—or perhaps because 
of—the use of superlatives which surrounds him in the daily pres- 


sure of advertising, the literate American is suspicious of superla- 
tives and sweeping assertions. But more than that, the terms ““Evan- 
gelical’”” and “Academy” call up associations which are, at best, 
ambiguous. Thus he may never move on to find out what European 
educators and churchmen mean by “Evangelical Academy”: he 
“throws the switch” when rebutted by the esoteric words. This is 
unfortunate, for the Evangelical Academies are, in fact, entitled 
to the above plaudit. They have, moreover, been acclaimed in both 
Assemblies of the World Council of Churches (Amsterdam, 1948; 
Evanston, 1954) as among the four most significant types of Chris- 
tian laymen’s movement in the world. From the standpoint of both 
university and church, therefore, the Evangelical Academies are 
worth the intelligent reader’s attention. 

There is no way, under the circumstances, to avoid the necessity 
of defining terms. Doctors still awe the public by using what remains 
of scientific Latin. Lawyers are also allowed the right to use the 
linguistic ‘‘strategy of terror” in reducing the man who goes into 
court, or makes a will, or tries to understand a piece of legislation, 
to silent submission. Only the theologian is required to be intelli- 
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gible, to “talk common sense,” above all to avoid obscure and 
esoteric terminology. This is bad for him, for American popular 


religion is banal and two-dimensional enough without emasculating 
the classical language of the specialists. It is bad for the reader, for 
he is inclined to feel that one opinion is as good as another in 
religion. He does not apply, in short, the same test which he applies 
to those whom he respects in medicine, law, engineering, social psy- 


chology: that the practitioner shall give some evidence of compe- 
tence to practice. Since he cannot go around asking to see academic 
certificates and diplomas before he listens to specialists, the layman 
usually listens for the key words which will let him know that he is 
depending upon competent reportage and advice: “mononucleosis,” 
“habeas corpus,” “poliomyelitis,” “stare decisis.” When he hears 
one or more of these words of mystery, he assumes that he is in safe 
hands. When the theologian, however, intersperses his discourse 
with words such as “eschatology,” ‘‘Agape,” “‘Gnosticism,” “‘para- 
Gemeinde,” “Engagement,” “Begegnung,” he is accused of preten- 
tious obscurantism and obfuscation. To be simple-minded is no dis- 
advantage to a man of the cloth; his parishioners or colleagues are 
prepared generously to assume that such simplicity is accompanied 
by purity of heart. To be a “darkener of counsel” is, however, an 
unforgivable sin, even though lack of verbal facility be a blemish 
comparable to the stuttering of Moses or the limping of Jacob. 
Franklin Clark Fry, the great Lutheran leader, is responsible for 
the following analogy. If we were to go to a dentist, and after the 
tools were laid out for a delicate repair he should say, “I’m really 
not much of a dentist,’ we would spring from the chair and flee his 
office. We laugh accommodatingly, however, when a minister says, 
“I’m really not much of a theologian,” and do not notice the vul- 
garism which lies behind the self-deprecation. For the trade of the 
specialist in religion is the practice of theology, the Queen of the 
Sciences. He who plays down the integrity of the discipline, or the 
dignity of his role as practitioner, will deserve the ill-disguised 
disrespect with which the critical instinctively will respond to his 
posturing. It is hard to tell whether the low estate of theology in 
the mind of modern man owes more to the supposed conflicts of 
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science and religion, the militant attacks of alternative systems of 
thought, or the self-abasement of the purveyors of religion as “‘com- 
mon sense philosophy” and/or “peace of mind.” 

Nevertheless, the theologian has a responsibility to communicate. 
Although the baptized on the Continent are still by and large willing 
to accept the authoritative words of the ““Roman doctors” in medi- 
cine or law, they are beginning to demand a right to discuss and ask 
questions in the Church. The newer movements in European Chris- 
tendom, in fact, all grow out of the end of docility among the 
laymen. According to Rev. E. H. Robertson of the United Bible 
Societies (Geneva), former head of Protestant Affairs in the 
British Zone of Germany, when the Nazis closed down the publi- 
cation of books by the religious presses they actually did the Church 
a favor; for the first time in years Christians were thrown back on 
their Bibles for reading material, and in reading their Bibles they 
suddenly remembered that in the Bible God speaks not to a hier- 
archy but to the whole People of God (laos theou). According to 
other students of the Confessing Church and her resistance to the 
Nazis, the imprisonment of many hundreds of pastors threw local 
congregations back upon such lay leadership as could be found in 
the emergency. It is a matter of record that the churches which had 
a literate minority of laymen in the congregations made a far better 
showing in the struggle with the totalitarians than did those where 
the congregations were trained to obey the church leadership un- 
critically; i.e., the Calvinist section of the Evangelical Church 
resisted more stubbornly than did the Lutheran wing. Where 
theology had been communicated, and not withheld as a preserve 
of the professionals, a remnant stood up to bear a Christian witness 
of integrity. 

The process which was carried through in house meetings and 
illegal conferences during the resistance was continued after the 
war, and out of this came the great upsurge of Evangelical Acade- 
mies and Lay Institutes. The first conference center was founded 
at Bad Boll near Stuttgart in the fall of 1945; there are now over 
sixty centers in twelve European countries affiliated in the European 
Leadership Conference which was founded in October 1955. The 
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process involved is identified by the term, “Encounter” (Begeg- 
nung), and the encounter which takes place is one between the 
claims of the Christian Gospel and the demands of the vocation 
and the on-the-job decisions related to it. Since the professions— 
teaching, medical, legal, civil service, business executive—were de- 
moralized and debased by the claims of the Nazi government, their 
rehabilitation became an important part of postwar reconstruction. 
The conferences directed themselves to two basic questions: 
1) Where did we go wrong under Hitler, and allow the teaching 
(or legal, or medical, etc.) profession to be corrupted?; 2) What 
does the Lord of the Church and of Life command of us now, in 
the moment of our country’s destruction and new beginning? Under 
the twin spotlights of the claims of the Gospel and the claims of the 
job a new and tremendously significant style of lay study and dis- 
cussion and decision emerged, and professional guilds and magazines 
were founded and public policy materially affected. 


Drawing in the laymen to full discussion of the terms and the 
details of everyday Christian living was a new thing in German 
experience, and major contributions have been made in small-group 


methods and discussion techniques as well as in the content of 
decision. Most important, however, is the fact that the “good 
layman” is conceived no longer as a docile follower who attends 
church regularly, teaches a Sunday school class occasionally, and 
pays uncomplainingly for the maintenance of the ecclesiastical 
machine. A “good layman”’ has again emerged in more Biblical 
terms: as a man whose witness to Christ in everyday life is fortified 
by co-determination of congregational activities and by conscious- 
ness of the glorious authority of the priesthood of all believers. 
There is good reason for thinking that a similar approach would be 
very helpful to the life of the churches here in the United States, 
where we have not yet had a battle for the faith of the proportions 
of that which occurred in Germany during the Third Reich, but 
where we are already paying many of the penalties for an illiterate 
constituency of doubtful loyalty. 

The working faith of both laity and ministers can be informed 
and strengthened by coming to terms with the actual problems of 
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decision within the profession, as well as by reference to the Biblical 
instructions. The great leader of the German laity, Reinold von 
Thadden, has classified the churches’ traditional approach to the 
laymen’s questions as follows: ‘““The Church takes the layman’s 
question, then restates it in terms for which the Church has found 
answers in the past, and gives him back an answer to a question he 
never asked.”’ 

The Evangelical Academy, to come to the definition, is the place 
where “encounters” occur and ‘“‘definitions” are given. But they are 
not “definitions” handed out by professionals from behind the cur- 
tain of obscure language: they are definitions of ideas and witness 
worked out by concerned people in face-to-face encounter with each 
other and with the Lord of the Church. In such a setting it not sel- 
dom happens that the avowed unbeliever will come to a fuller under- 
standing and sounder position than the non-participant who has for 
life long congratulated himself upon his soundness, but never faced 
up to the doubtfulness things are involved in apart from a vital 
community of belief and regular practice of the means of grace. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Arthur J. Moore, Class of 1914, D.D. °34, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for Georgia, Florida, Hong Kong, 
and Taiwan, hangs in the conference room of the Bishops Hall of 
Theological Studies handsomely furnished by his friends. It was 
recently painted by Philip Phillips of New York and was installed 
early this year in its present location. Three-quarter length, it repre- 
sents the Bishop in a characteristic pose. It is pronounced by his 
closest acquaintance an admirable likeness. On the tablet is inscribed, 
“Methodist bishop and missionary statesman whose labors encom- 
pass the world.” 





A River 
By STEPHEN P. STRICKLAND 


Stephen P. Strickland, A.B. 56, Research Assistant to Hon. George Hud- 
dleston, Jr., Member of Congress from the Ninth Alabama District 
(Birmingham), spent a year in Europe on French Government and Ful- 
bright Travel grants after graduation from Emory, bringing home a sheaf 
of poetical impressions. 

La Seine, 

a river 

not blue as ordinary rivers, 

nor should she be, 

for hers are not waters 

added in artistic contrast 

to a multi-colored canvas, 

but, much more, are life-blood 

for the living city 

where she winds her way. 


Paris sans la Seine ? 
No barcs and boats for children’s daytime rides, 
nor paths on banks for lovers’ later strolls, 


nor bridges crowned with winged creatures grand and golden, 
forming frames for Invalides and, 


en meme temps, some dreams of glories past? 


Blot the stream and with it you must blot 

the willow trees that dance with lanquid 

semi-motion to the murmured song, 

blot the seagulls, happily misplaced, 

and too the denimed backs of fishermen 

who love the peaceful search as, equally, the finding. 
Remove the stream? Simultaneously 

you must needs remove the mirrored testimony 

to the fairest of them all, Notre Dame. 

Erase the curving liquid line ? Better far 

to strike the Tower down or shroud the white and shining 
face of Sacre Coeur in grimmest gray. 
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La Seine, 


a river 


giving life to the living city where 

she winds her way, but flowing not as the life-blood 

of mice and men in strict and measured chemistry; rather, 
meandering in mystic wines 


that add to life, existence sheer, a goodly portion 
of gaiety and 
love. 





EDITORIAL 


Since the beginning of time men have eagerly anticipated the return 
of spring, and its coming has been greeted with an outpouring of 
song. 
For winters rains and ruins are over, 
And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 
The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The season of the earth’s renewal is here, the season of bird notes 
and bursting bloom, of warm reviving sun and shower, of leaping 
blood and tingling muscles. When we recall our happiest days, how 
many of them will be found in springs that we have known. When 
poets find us words, how joyously we join in their choruses. 

Yet it may be questioned whether the experience of individual 
men is precisely the experience of nations of men. The springs of 
the historians have not been quite the springs of the poets. The 
stirrings of the nations after winter lethargy have not been the 
beneficent stirrings of the earth. Sowings in the fields of earth have 
too often been sowings of dragon’s teeth, and armed men have 
sprung up as abundantly as the new grass. Throughout the eons, 
when skies have cleared and days have lengthened, then armies 
have prepared to march. Darkness and chill have not always en- 
forced a truce, but the return of light and warmth has ever signaled 
the renewal of conflict. 

Nature’s all-benevolence is a romantic myth now outmoded. Her 
sudden furies of destructive power are far beyond the utmost that 
man’s evil genius has yet been able to devise. Nevertheless we can- 
not believe that destruction is the prime law of nature; the coming 
of spring seems an annual demonstration of the opposite thesis. 
And throughout the warring centuries the voice of burgeoning earth 
has spoken to deaf ears of man’s perverseness in turning the season 
of joy into a time of threatenings and anxious fears. 

There are those who insist that the era in which we live is par 
excellence the Age of Anxiety. It would be difficult to justify this 
assertion by historical comparison. But those of the older generation 
who have endured the tensions of nearly fifty years of crisis may 
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be forgiven a degree of exaggeration in their historical judgment. 
It may be thought that the present state of the world is bad enough 
virtually to defy exaggeration. One cannot be sure, and one must 
hope, and one must wait and see — but it almost seems that a 
malevolent destiny is for the time in command of world affairs, and 
that patience and tolerance have ceased to be virtues. 

It may almost seem so to the best of men in days of anxiety like 
these. Long endurance of vicious misinterpretation of motive, 
word, and action; the continual strain of fruitless negotiation; 
the ceaseless preparation of defenses against perils only vaguely 
descried — circumstances such as these are powerful temptations 
to a purely cynical acceptance of a situation that may seem beyond 
improvement. While our best men and wisest leaders grow weary 
under the strain, the voices of those not our best and wisest rise to 
a crescendo of cynical impatience. 

But the voice of cynicism is the voice of despair, and a surrender 
to cynicism would be the ultimate surrender. The prospect of war 
that looms on the horizon is utterly ruinous. If we are not to steer 
blindly down the road to ruin, we must discover in ourselves fresh 
resources of patience, endurance, and hope, at the same time in 
no desperate mood making all possible provision against disaster. 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.”” We can claim no 
farsightedness if beyond the threat of war we cannot discern, 
however dimly, the hope of peace. In any case we must be inured 
against nerve-racking uncertainty and delay. 

Never have we more needed a renewal of our spirits than in 
this time of world crisis. Never has the influence of renovation 
flowing in from earth renewed been more sorely needed. But when 
there is a gracious spirit abroad in the natural world, we are less 
than human if we cannot participate in it. If we may draw from 
the fund of restorative vigor that spring opens to us, we may throw 
off the wintry fears that have bound us and with new confidence in 
the eternal order declare the validity of hope. 


T. H. E. 





Lytton Strachey: His Mind and Art 
A Review by WARD PAFFORD 


This review gives occasion to note that Professor Pafford has once again con- 
sented to serve as Associate Editor of the QUARTERLY. Professor Sanders, of 
the Duke University Department of English, is at present engaged in the long- 
time task of preparing a definitive edition of the letters of Thomas Carlyle. 


In this admirable volume Professor Sanders has provided a portrait in breadth 
and depth of one of the great civilized personalities of the post-Victorian age.! 
Lytton Strachey, who died in 1932 at the age of fifty-one and in the prime of 
his remarkable and controversial powers, still serves no doubt as the most 
impressive symbol of the wave of reaction against Victorianism that flooded 
Britain and America in the early decades of this century. Yet it is made clear 
by this study that Strachey was much more than the witty, iconoclastic, and 
perhaps biased historian of an age or the smart caricaturist of Victorian tin- 
types. Strachey emerges obviously enough in these rdles; but they are partial 
and no more than the best-known aspects of his labor in the cause of intelligence. 
While Strachey unquestionably understood the centrifugal movement of his 
own generation—and in some views encouraged it by his rejection of deep- 
established conventions and codes—he stood with the too-few others in any 
age against any system, value, or action that would brutalize human personality 
by keeping out of play those elements that nourish it best: reason, art, humor, 
and common humanity. 

Professor Sanders begins his study with a straightforward biographical 
account which gains much from his long and friendly acquaintance with the 
clan whose distinguished history he told in The Strachey Family, 1598-1932: 
Their Writings and Literary Associations (1953). There follows a chapter 
on “Writing from a ‘Point of View’” establishing effectively a base from 
which to extend the series of studies that ensues, each focusing upon and 
exploring a particular facet of Strachey’s most absorbing and fruitful interests 
—drama and the actor’s art, French literature, the eighteenth century, the 
age of Victoria, biographical theory and practice, poetry, and literary style. 
There is a final chapter on Strachey’s reputation and influence, followed by 
a check-list of his writings and a full index. The book is a pleasantly tidy one, 
with all the paraphernalia appropriate to such a work. The footnotes are 
invariably pertinent, unobtrusive, and arranged (thank heaven) at the bottom 
of the pages. Much is gained by the clear and soberly graceful manner which 
informs the composition throughout. The ease and transparency that the author 
has achieved are happily appropriate to the study of a great stylist. 

This bare account of contents and surface qualities suggests no more than 
the ground-plan of an undertaking that succeeds in giving the essential subject, 
the mind and art of Lytton Strachey, a splendidly balanced and sensitively 
perceptive treatment marked notably by solid thoroughness, deft handling, and 
a sane acceptance of Strachey’s limitations, along with a tactfully moderated 
enthusiasm for the brilliance and worth of his achievement. The success of 


lL ytton Strachey: His Mind and Art. By Charles Richard Sanders. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1957. x, 381 pp. $6.00. 
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the study is the more impressive as one comes to realize the compelling demands 
made by such a subject upon the scholar-critic’s equipment. 

For Strachey was a dismaying complex of historian, propagandist, critic, and 
artist, within whom seriously conflicting values invited intense allegiance. The 
product of an Anglo-French literary and philosophical tradition, his exuberantly 
secular mind could work nimbly and with an astonishing critical catholicism 
upon the myriad subjects and materials to which he was drawn. It seems 
correct to suggest that freedom and art were together the basic values which 
Strachey placed highest, thus implying the combination of the romantic and 
the classical in his temperament: the warmth and openness of the one, the 
poised rationality of the other. As Professor Sanders says in his chapter “Style 
in Action”: “He found great delight in the uniformity of classicism and the 
variety of romanticism but highest delight in the union of the two.” Strachey’s 
family heritage would suggest a strong strain of romantic curiosity and impulse 
as an essential temperamental trait, but modified by such restraining and refin- 
ing powers as realism, humor, moderation, and learning. He seems to have 
felt insistently that an equal place must be given emotion and intensity, 
detachment and sweet reasonableness. 

Strachey’s attitude toward or treatment of particular figures tells much 
of the complexity of his own mind and the elastic adaptability of his taste and 
judgment. He found it possible to admire much in both Boileau and Swinburne, 
strange company indeed. The dull, slow, conscience-stricken Lord Hartington, 
appearing among the minor figures of Eminent Victorians, would seem to be 
a point-blank target for Stracheyan mockery; yet he is treated as a personifi- 
cation of the greatest fundamental human virtues and anything but a figure for 
ridicule. Bernard Shaw’s fluent egotism, especially in the form of personal 
intrusion at the expense of art, Barrie’s shallow sentiment, and Yeats’s absurd 
seduction by the occult were fatally damaging in Strachey’s view. Among the 
great heroes of thought and poetry for Strachey were Shakespeare, Racine, and 
Voltaire, with Racine perhaps the greatest of all. He could admire to the point 
of worship the power of the rational mind in Voltaire, yet detest the man for 
his human pettiness and folly. And with all his wit at the expense of her 
reign, Strachey felt a genuine veneration for Queen Victoria, and possessed 
a warm feeling for her time despite his attacks upon its stupidities—‘‘an age 
in which everything was discovered and nothing was known.” 

In the concern for the reconcilement of many opposites apparent in Strachey’s 
point of view, one notes in some respects a persistence of the cast of mind 
associated with Matthew Arnold without the ethical dogmatism of Arnold or 
his often overbearing assurance. There is the same devotion to the free play 
of mind and the same passion for the best in past and present. The essential 
distinction between the two may be seen perhaps most clearly by thinking of 
Arnold, with all his neo-classicism and implied protests to the contrary, as 
in the end more spiritually sympathetic with the values of Hebraism (and hence 
indelibly Victorian), and of Strachey with those of Hellenism. And there 
is one interest of Strachey’s that sets him strictly and sharply apart from 
Arnold—his ardent attachment to science and his greater confidence in the 
value of its revelations. 

Considering the modern world as beginning in 1662, with the foundation 
of the Royal Society, Strachey appears as a sort of archetype of the early 
twentieth-century mind with its inheritance of the scientific revolution—the 
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flexible relativism, the bewildering variety of knowledges, the dedicated skep- 
ticism, and yet the remnant of an earnest faith in the powers of individual 
freedom, intelligence, and art to save. Yet all was not entirely well with him 
with all the appearance of being at ease in Bloomsbury. As Professor Sanders 
remarks of the Strachey circle gathered in that congenial environment: “one 
may discern the fact that even they were at times perplexed at the discovery 
of moral anarchy in their midst.” 

A neutralizing relativism would be regarded by many as the most serious 
weakness in Strachey’s claim to consideration as a genuinely significant critic. 
It is doubtful, however, that it is quite right to judge him in a role really 
incidental to his own conception of his essential function as an artist, with the 
passion for order and the intensification of human experience proper to such 
a function. His clear successes and his undoubted failures are most fairly seen 
in this light. When Strachey erred in ill-based generalization or false shading, 
it was the artist that betrayed him. Such was bound to be the fate of one 
who held that history and biography are among the highest of the arts as 
intensifiers and interpreters of the matter of fact, and that art at the same 
time is a kind of magic, and style essentially undefinable. These presuppositions 
explain both the great popularity of Strachey’s better-known publications and 
the doubtful mutterings or the angry objections of those who had grave 
reservations about what he was doing to the truth as the record-keepers view it. 

This study by Professor Sanders, conducted as it is with the best use of the 
tools of critical scholarship, does much by its sanity and penetration to prescribe 
for Lytton Strachey the standing that he merits as a courageous and inimitable 
force for humanity and art in a century gravely in need of all that it can get 
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USA: Motifs and Social Structures 
A Review by Sam M. SHIVER 


Dr. Sam M. Shiver is Professor of German. Helmut Schoeck, Ph.D. (Tiibin- 
gen) ’48, is Associate Professor of Sociology. 


Using first-hand experiences gained from a seven-year residence in the United 
States, including even carefully substantiated conversations, and applying his 
extensive reading and his professional skills as a sociologist, Dr. Schoeck 
has achieved a level-headed appraisal of American life in its many aspects.! 
The purpose of his present work, explicitly stated in the foreword, is to correct 
and supplement the present view of the U. S. The book will undoubtedly give 
Germans, and Europeans in general, a fresh and well-considered approach to 
motifs and social configurations in American life. 

With what care Dr. Schoeck approaches his task can be seen from the 
following statement: 

I therefore do not believe that sociology—not to speak of cultural anthro- 

pology, which is much less developed as concerns method—can or is 


1USA: Motive und Strukturen. By Helmut Schoeck. Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1958. 427 pp. $4.00. 
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supposed to contribute to world-orientation by means of prophecy... . 
We obviously know considerably less in the area of sociology than we 
assumed we knew in the thirties and early forties. . . . For the present, 
sociology, in the sense of cultural anthropology, should limit itself to 
working on an adequate theory of our actual and functioning societies. 
Neither basic assumptions nor methods of present-day sociology permit a 
scientifically justified prophecy or dogmatism concerning key social 
phenomena. This book about the American society and the American 
himself in relation to the local cultures of the continent can thus make 
definite statements about the future of the U. S. only when it can arrive 
at constants, at motifs and social structures which have already proved 
their effectiveness over rather long periods of time. 

With such a descriptive aim in mind, joined with a functional approach 
to the investigation of social phenomena, Dr. Schoeck is careful not to make 
sweeping generalizations. While maintaining that the American society is, 
among other things, one of the friendliest, most generous, and freest from 
envy of all large societies that have existed, he finds among certain groups 
and in certain situations the most intense hatred, petty jealousies, envy, and 
resentment. The heterogeneity of the American society and the striking regional 
differences make the task of the observer all the more difficult. He thus finds 
that one of the best methods in studying the American scene, which is probably 
the most thoroughly investigated one en gros, is the autobiographical study 
of an individual or of a very small group. 

In a democratic society the question of the individual and the group, of 
conformity and non-conformity, is naturally of extreme pertinence. Dr. Schoeck 
points out the prevalence of decisions arrived at through committees, in which 
process the individual yields to the majority rather than be conspicuous through 
non-conformity—a trait which de Tocqueville had noted—and sees in this 
disinclination to be conspicuous one of the dynamic factors of American society. 
This desire not to be “different” undoubtedly plays a réle in the American 
readiness to participate in voluntary, unremunerated community service, which 
Dr. Schoeck regards as one facet of the strength of the American nation. 

On the other hand, one of the most important separatist factors within 
the U. S. is seen in the strong North-South polarity, which exists also in other 
countries, particularly in Germany. The author points out, incidentally, the 
striking similarity between the U. S. and West Germany. Part and parcel of 
this North-South polarity is the Negro problem, which is treated dispassionately 
and in all its ramifications. Not a separatist factor, but a dangerous one, is 
the growing concept of abstract egalitarianism, which Dr. Schoeck sharply 
attacks as weakening the U. S. in the areas of education and social concord, 
and which, carried to an extreme, could finally militarize the U. S. 

Dr. Schoeck shows that America does not lack a sense of history; that 
urbanization does not necessarily lead to a physical softening; that there is 
dislike of a welfare state as well as dissatisfaction concerning federal inter- 
ference in individual state affairs; that non-practical, cultural knowledge is 
playing an increasingly important role in American life; that a new social form 
has emerged in the U. S.—the “father-mother’. Minorities in general, big 
business, foreign policy, technology, strikes—all these and more come under 
Dr. Schoeck’s microscope in a scientific manner, but often relieved by amus- 
ingly perceptive insights (An American would rather be caught in his under- 
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clothes than on his unmowed lawn; the general availability of work-gloves 
shows the American’s desire to “do it himself”; “friend” is easier to say than 
“acquaintance”—thus the linguistic but not actual distinction; the lack of 
fences in front yards, disturbing to a European, is evidence of the “openness” 
of the American character). Members of the Emory community will be 
interested in the local allusions scattered throughout the book, particularly in 
an interesting chapter devoted to American higher education. 

A list of persons mentioned, a thorough index, a valuable assessment of 
source material (including periodicals), and extensive notes at the back of 
the book facilitate the use of the work. The few typographical errors do not 
impair the value of this fresh and welcome interpretation of the American scene. 





The Gospel in Dispute 


A Review by MARVIN H. HARPER 


Marvin H. Harper, BS. ’22, B.D. (Yale) ’26, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’35, from 
1927 to 1945 a member of the faculty of Leonard Theological College, 
Jabalpur, India, President 1945-57, is Professor of Missions in the Candler 
School of Theology. Edmund Perry, A.B. (Georgia) ’44, B.D. ’46, Ph.D. 
(Northwestern University and Garrett Biblical Institute) ’50, is Associate 
Professor of the History of Religions and Chairman of the Department at 
Northwestern University. 


The vigor with which the great ethnic religions of the world now contest 
the claim of Christianity to be the ultimate faith for mankind causes grave 
anxiety to some Christians. To others, the contemporary missionary activities 
of Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism present a wholesome challenge. Among 
these is Edmund Perry, a graduate of the Candler School of Theology of 
Emory University and currently Chairman of the Department of the History 
and Literature of Religions at Northwestern University.’ “It is good for us 
Christians to have these other missionary religions dispute the Gospel,” 
observes Dr. Perry. “This dispute will serve either to increase our faith or 
to disclose us to be in reality no Christians at all.” 

The missionary character and purpose of the Christian faith is pushed into 
the foreground of all serious Christian thinking and of much thinking by 
non-Christians at the present time. The immediate reason for this is a con- 
figuration of factors which stoutly challenge the Church’s historic mission to 
supplant all other faiths: first, the fact that there is no geographical domain 
over which the Christian faith any longer holds sovereign influence; second, 
the impediment in the Church itself in the West, the indecision concerning 
the Christian mission, derived from divided opinion on what is the Christian 
mission and uncertainty about the authority or motive for missions; and, third, 
the phenomenal resurgence of the Asian religions. For the first time in its 
1The Gospel in Dispute. The Relation of Christian Faith to Other Missionary Religions. 
By Edmund Perry. Christian Faith Series. Garden City, New York, Doubleday & 
Company, 1958. 230 pp. $3.95. 
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history the Christian faith is on the defensive in the face of a decisive encounter 
with the other major religious systems which are now determined to define 
the encounter in their own terms. 

This situation drives every Christian, not merely the missionary or Christian 
scholar, to a reéxamination of his faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ and to 
a more profound study of the true nature of the non-Christian religions. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the Biblical story of a promise, the one which 
God made when he called Abraham apart, saying, “By you shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed,” of a person, Jesus of Nazareth, by whose ministry, 
death, and resurrection God has brought blessing upon all the families of 
the earth, and of a people, the Church, the People of God or the family of 
Christ, whose creation was Jesus’ mission. In two rapidly moving chapters 
the author develops the Biblical basis for the Christian world-mission along 
this threefold division. 

Many readers will find Dr. Perry’s chapter on “Gospel Faith and a Method 
of Studying Religions” the most controversial in the book. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ comes to us with a built-in prejudgement of all other faiths, so 
that we know in advance of our study what we must ultimately conclude 
about them. They give meanings to life apart from that which God has given 
in the Biblical story culminating with Jesus Christ, and they organize life 
outside the covenant community of Jesus Christ. Therefore, devoid of this 
saving knowledge and power of God, these faiths not only are unable to bring 
men to God, they actually lead men away from God and hold them captive 
from God. In spite of this conclusion, it is none the less possible for the 
Christian to approach the study of other faiths scientifically and historically 
through a discipline which studies not only the historical phenomena of the 
religions, but also their psychological and social dynamics. Thus, as Christian 
students of the religions we enter into the whole life of another faith-folk 
after the manner of God’s Incarnation in Jesus. 

Employing this method, Dr. Perry approaches the study of Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism with a fairness which should win the approval of 
most thoughtful adherents of those faiths. One of the most incisive descriptions 
of Buddhism by a non-Buddhist which this reviewer has seen is that given 
by the author. Presented in this fashion, one can understand why Buddhism 
is meeting with such response, even in the West, as it is receiving today. 

The concluding chapter, “What Must Live and What Must Die,” is one 
of the finest in the book. The Gospel message of the claim of Jesus Christ 
to the exclusive loyalty of men’s hearts is disputed today as never before, “but 
the present dispute brings the issues and differences among the religions out 
into the open so that the genuine Christian has to dialogue with the genuine 
Jew, the true Muslim, the best Hindu and the real Buddhist. Into this situation 
the genuine Christian will advance unashamed of the Gospel which is the 
power of God unto salvation for the Jew first, but also for the Muslim, the 
Hindu and the Buddhist.” 

A number of recent boks have attempted an apologetic for the Christian 
mission in our contemporary world. Of these, The Gospel in Dispute is 
certainly one of the best. 





Cities and Camps of the Confederate States 


A Review by JAMES Z. RABUN 


Dr. James Z. Rabun is Associate Professor of History. Mr. Harwell’s previous 
volume in his lengthening list of Civil War studies was A Union Reader, 
reviewed in the December 1958 QUARTERLY. 


Of the numerous foreigners who visited the Confederate States, only about 
a score left any record of what they saw and did and thought. One of those 
few was a 38-year-old Englishman named FitzGerald Ross. He had been 
well-educated (at the universities of Heidelberg and Gottingen), had joined 
the Austrian Hussars in 1850, and by 1862 had risen to the rank of captain 
of cavalry. In 1862 he left the Austrian service, and in the spring of 1863 
came to America to take a first-hand look at the war that was then engrossing 
international attention. He entered Virginia in late May 1863, reached Rich- 
mond in time to get permission to accompany Lee’s army on its invasion of 
Pennsylvania, and watched the battle at Gettysburg intently. A month later 
he went south to Charleston and observed the Federal bombardment of the 
city and of the forts protecting it. In September, when he learned that a major 
battle was pending near Chattanooga, he hastened there, only to arrive the 
day after the fight at Chickamauga. After a stay of five weeks with the Con- 
federates in north Georgia and east Tennessee, he returned to Richmond, 
traveling at a leisurely pace by way of Augusta, Charleston, and Wilmington. 
For a week at Christmas in 1863 he was a guest of General J. E. B. Stuart 
at his headquarters in Virginia. Then after six additional weeks in Richmond, 
he visited Savannah and Mobile, partly from the motives of curiosity common 
to travellers, and partly from a professional wish to see their defenses. In 
April 1864 he left the Confederacy on a blockade runner going from Wilming- 
ton to Nassau. After a short stay in Havana, he proceeded to New York and 
to Canada and thence returned to Europe. In Britain he wrote an account of 
his travels for Blackwood’s Magazine, and in 1865 his magazine articles were 
published as a book. 

Like most foreigners who visited the Confederacy, Ross sympathized with 
the Southern cause. He believed strongly in its rightness, and predicted confi- 
dently that the South would win its independence. He admire Southerners 
wholeheartedly, and identified himself with them so fully that he spoke and 
thought of Northerners as “enemies.” Only rarely did he encounter anything 
in the South of which he disapproved. Even for slavery he had nothing but 
defenses and explanations. For what he scornfully called “Yankeedoodle-dom,” 
he had a strongly partisan distaste, so strong that he condensed his account of 
his seven-weeks’ stay in the North into a mere twenty pages, filled with disdain. 

The University of Illinois Press has handsomely republished Ross’s account ; 
and Richard B. Harwell, who is well-known to specialists in the Civil War, 
has edited it and has contributed an interesting and useful introduction. 


1FitzGerald Ross. Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. Edited by Richard Barks- 
dale Harwell. Uroana, University of Illinois Pres, 1958, xxvii, 262 pp. $4.50. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Religious Life at Emory University 


Emory University is directly related to the Methodist Church. No 
discrimination is shown toward members of different faiths in faculty 
or student body. 


As a Christian university, Emory is committed to provide for the 
religious nurture of all of her students. This commitment carries with 
it the responsibility to confront every student with the kind of environ- 
ment which challenges each person to reéxamine his own religious 
commitment so that religion will be a live option for his life. Emory 
thinks of religion as a way of life that should be profoundly deepened, 
experienced, and understood. 

Each week an hour is set aside on Wednesday for the University 
community to come together voluntarily for worship. On Sundays 
students and faculty members are invited and urged by Atlanta 
churches to be a part of their church families. 


To have religion University-centered, the Emory Christian Associa- 
tion is the coddinating body of the University student religious pro- 
gram, which consists of united efforts such as Religious Emphasis 
Week, Brotherhood Week, and Holy Week services, and a denomina- 
tional-centered program. The integrity of each denomination is pre- 
served. There are seven organized groups. The four Protestant groups 
are: Baptist Student Union, Canterbury Club (Episcopalian), Wesley 
Fellowship (Methodist), ead Westminster Fellowship (Presbyterian). 
The additional groups are: Newman Club (Roman Catholic), Hillel 
(Jewish), and Emory Evangelical Fellowship (an interdenominational 
Bible study group). Students from other denominations are encouraged 
to form organized groups when numbers and leadership are sufficient. 
Full-time campus ministers serve the Methodist and Presbyterian 
groups. Activities of these groups include services of worship, weekly 
discussion meetings, retreats, conferences, and study groups on the 
Bible, doctrine, and theology. 

A faculty religious discussion program includes weekly meetings 
and an annual weekend retreat. Topics for discussion include work of 
a Christian university, relationship of religion to the various disciplines, 
Christian theology, vocation of a Christian teacher, etc. 

Emory University is seriously trying to be a Christian University in 
all of her life and witness. 





A statement prepared by 
the Director of Religious Life 









































